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7 Engliſh "TROY hath been much cultiva- 
= red daring the laſt two hundred years. It hath 
been confiderably poliſhed and refined ; ita bounds 
have been greatly enlarged ; its energy, variety, 
richneſs, and elegance, have been abundantly proved, | 
by numberleſs trials, in verſe and in proſe, upon all 
ſubjedts,) end in every kind of Hyle: but, whatever 


other improvements it may have receiued, it hath 


made no advances in Grammatical Accuracy. Hooker 
is one of the earlieft writers, of conſiderable note, 
within the period above-mentioned: let bis writings 
be compared with the beſt of thoſe of more modern 
date; and, I believe, it will be found, that in cor- 
refineſs, propriety, and Purity of Englis Ale, Le 
hath hardly been | furpaſſe, d, or even equalled, 5 any 
of his Jucegſori. | 
It is now about fifty years, fince Doctor Swift 
made a public remonflrance, addreſſed to the Earl 

of. Oxford, then Lord Treaſurer, concerni ng the 
Az - * "amperſet 
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imperfect late of our Language; alleging in par- 
ticular, ** that in many inflances it offended againſt * 


©« every part of Grammar.” Swift mufl be allowed 
to have been a good judge of this matter; to which 


he was himſelf very attentfve, both in his own 
writings, and in his remarks upon theſe of his 


friends he is one of the moft cerrect, and perhaps 


the beft, of aur proſe writers, Inderd the juſtneſs of 
this complaint, as far as I can find, hath never been 
queſtioned ; and yet no effelual mubed, hath - hitherto 
been taken to redreſs the AMV. nobich, gs, the 
obje? of tt. 

But let us con ider, yu! and in what "extent, . 208 


1 


are is underfiand this charge brought againſt the 2 


liſh Language : for the Author ſeems not to have 
explained himſelf with Jufficient clear rj and preciſie on 


- on this bead. Does it-mean, that the Engliſh Lan- 


% 


guage, as it is ſpoken by. the polite/t part of the nation, 
and as it flands in. the writings o our., moſt  ap-- 


proved authors, often offend againſt every part of. 


Grammar ? Thus far, I am afraid, the charge is 
true. Or does it further imply, that our Language 
is in its nature irregular and capricious ; not hitherto. 


Jabjecs, nor eaſily reducible, to a $ Syſtem of. rules Pf; 922 


this reſpeft, I am perſuaded, the charge 11 n + 
without foundation. 
The Engliſh Language is ; perhaps 55 all the pres. 


ſent European Languages by much the :mof ple in. 


its * and W / Of all the antient Lan 
| guages 


» 


hh & P: Or 4. 
' guages, extant That is the moſt ſimple, which is un- 
doubtedly the moſt antient ; but even that Language 
#ſelf does not equal the Engliſh in ſimplicity. 42 
\ The wards of. the Enghſh Language are perhaps 
ſubject to: fewer variations from their. original form, 
than thoſe of any other, Its . Subflantives have but 
ene variation of. Gaſe ; ; nor have they any diſtinction 
of . Gender, beſide that which. nature hath made. 


ts ddjedtivengamit. ns change at all, except that 


which, expreſſes the degrees of... compariſon, 'All*' * 


the poſſible. variations vo. che original: form of the 


Herb arg nat above fix ar * ſeven ;. whereas in many >. 
Languages. they amount | to ſame bundreds: and 
almoſt the whole buſineſs of Modes, Times, and 

Voices, is managed with great eaſe by the afſflance 2 52 
of. ergh t. ger nine commadiaus little Verbs, called from TT 
ther uſe.  Auxiliariess,. The Conftruflion of this 
Language 16% and obvious, that aur Grams © 


marians have i #hought it hardly worthwhile to give 
us any thing like a-reguliar and. ſyflematical Syntax,  " 
The Engliſb Grammar, which hath been ig pri.  * 
ſented to the public," and by the Per ſon beſt qualified © 
te Babie gin, us a perfect one, compriſes. the whole 
Syntax" in ten lines : for this, reaſon ; “ | becauſe aur 
* Language has fo little inflexion, that its conſtruc 
te gion neither requires nor admits many rules.“ 

In truth, the eqfier any fubjed is in its own nature, 

the h bur der iti 1a mate it more. eaſy. by explana» © 
*. . nothing, Lt en, * 
8 A 3 the 
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the ſame time commonly more difficult, than to give 
a formal demonſtration of « a propoſition aug fef- 


evident. 


It doth not then veel from any peculiar irrogula- 
rity ar difficulty of our Language,” that the general 
Practice both of ſpeaking and writing it is chargeable | 
with inaccuracy. It is not the Langunge, but the 
Practice that is in fault, The truth is; Grammar 
is very much neglected among us: and it is not the 
difficulty of the Language, but on the contrary the 
fimplicity and facility of it, What occaſions this neglecł. 
Were the Language leſs eaſy and ſimple, we ſhould 
find our ſelves under a neceſſity of Audying it with more 
care and attention. But as it is, we take it far 
Fronted, that we have a competent knowledge and ſtill, 
und "art able to acquit ourſelves properly," in our own 
ative tongue: à faculty, ſolely acquired by uſe, con- 
tufltd by habit, and tried by the ear, carries ws on 
without reflexion ; we meet with no rubt or drfficulties 
in our way, or we do not perceive them ; we find our- 
ſelves able to go on without” rules, and tor do not 5 
much as ſüſpect, that the Jand"in need of them,” 
' A*Grammatital Stud) vf our ewn Language make! 
ns part of the ordinary method of inſtruction, whith a 
we paſs through in our childhood, and it is very ſeldom 
| that we apply ourſelves t#it afterward. Tt the want 
of it will not be effefually ſupplied by any other ad- 
.  Gantages whatſaever, © Much practice in the polite © 
words and a general acquaintance with the beſt au- 
| * | thors, 
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thors, are good helps; but alone will hardly be ſufff- 
cient : we have writers, who have enjoyed theſe ad- 
vantages in their full extent, and yet cannot be recom- 
mended as models of an accurate ſtyle. Much leſi then 
will what is commonly called Learning ſerve the pur- 
poſe; that is, a critical knowledge of antient Lan- 
guages, and much reading of antient authors the 
greateſt Critic and moſt able Grammarian of the'laſt* 
age, when he came to apply his Learning and his Cri- 
ticiſm to an Engliſh: Author, was: frequently at a loſs 
in matters of ordinary uſe and common confiruttion- 
in bis own Vernacular Idiom. 

But perbaps the Notes ſubjoined ts the following” 
pages will furniſh a more convincing argument, than 
any thing. that. can be ſaid here, both of the irmth of the: 
charge of Inaccuracy bought againſt our Language; 
2 it ſubſiſli in Practice; and of the neceſſity of in. 
ve/ligating the Principles of it, and fludying it Gram 
matically,. if we would attain to a due degree of ill 
in it, It is with reaſon erpected of every perſon of a 
liberal education, and it is indiſpenſably required of 
every one who undertakes: to inform or entertain the” © 
| public, that he ſhould be able to expreſs himſelf* with 
propriety and accuracy. It will evidently appear from 
theſe Notes, that our beſ authors have committed grofs © 
miſtakes, for want of @ dur knowledge of Engli/h+ 
Grammar, or at leaſt of a proper attention to the * 
rules of it, The examples there given are ſuch as 

occurred in reading, - without any very curious or me- 
| A. 4. thodicak 
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thodical examination : and they might eaſily have been 


much increaſed-in number by any one, ubs had leiſure 


or phlegm enough to go through a regular courſe of 


reading with this particular view. However, 1 
believe, they may be ſufficient to anſwer the purpoſe 


intended; to evince the neceſſity ef the Study of 
Grammar in our own Language ; and to ddmoniſh 
thoſe, who ſet up for authors among us, that they 
would do well to conſider this part of Learning as 


an object not altogether beneath their regard. 


The principal defign of a Grammar of any Lan- 
guage is to teach us to expreſs ourſelves with pro- 
friety in that Language; and to enable us to judge 
of every phraſe and form of conflruftion, whether 
it be right or not. The plain way of doing this is, 


Is lay down rules, and to Ulgftrate them by exams 


ples. But, beſide ſhewing what is right, the matter 
may. be further exp/ained by pointing out what is 
_  twrong. _- 1 will not take upon me to ſay, whether we 


baue any Grammar, that ſufficiently inſiruct: us by 


rule and example; but I am ſure we have none, that, 
in the. manner here attempted, teaches us what is 


Tight by ſhewwing what is wrong ; though this perhaps 


may prove the more uſeful and effetual 3 of | 


inſtruction. 


Beſide this Principal Deſign of Grammar in our 
own Language, there is 4 ſecondary ufe do. which it 


may be applied, and which, I think, is not attend:4 
ts at it deſerves ; z tbe * of the acquiſition of 


other 


7 
l C9 Es ix d 
"a Languagesy whether entient or modern. 4 
Sead foundation. in the General. Principles. of Grams 
mar is inthe firſt place neceſſary for all "thoſe, who 
are initiated in a learned education; and for all | 
others likewiſe, wha: ſhall have occaſion to furniſh ©? 
 themſelues with the kuayaledge of modern Languages. 
| Univerſal Grammar cannot le taught abſtratledly:. 
it muſt be done, with reference to ſome Language al- 
ready inotun; in which the terms are to be explained 
and the rules exemplified, | The | learner is ſuppoſed 
to be unacquainted with all, but his native tongue; 
and in what. at ber, conſiſtently with reaſon and com- 
mon ſen/e, can.yourgo about o explain it to him? 
MA ben hs has d compatent knowledge of the main prin- 
ciples. Grammar in general, exempliſed in bit 
own Language; be then will apply bimſelf with 
great aduantage to the fludy of any other. To enter 
at once upon the Scienre of C rammar, and the fludy 
of a foreign Language, is 10 encounter tiua diſficul- 
ties together, cach of which would: be much leſſened 
by being: taken: ſeparately» and in its proper order, 
Fr tbeſe plain reaſans, a competent, grammatical - 
knowledge. of our own language is the true ſounda- 
tony, upon which" all Literature, properly ſo: called, 
ought to be raiſed... If this methad were adapted in 
aur Schools; children were fat, taught the com- 
mon principles ¶ Grammar, by ſome ſhort and cler 
Stem of Engliſh Gr ammar, whith happily by" ie 
ſiaplicity and facility is Per hapt filter than thas of * 
87 0 A . | | any 
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| ny other Language for futh o purpoſe ; the bn 


have ſome "notion of what they were going about, 
when they ſhould enter into the Latin Grummàr; 
and would harly be engaged ſo many years as they 
now are, in that moſt iriſome and di part” of 
Literature, with ſo much labour of the memory, oy | 


A defign ſomewhat of this kind gave e 10 
the following little item, intended merely for a pri- 
vate and domeſtic uſe. The chief end of it was to 
explain the general principles of Grammar, as clearly 
and intelligibly as poſſible.” In the- definitions, there- 
fore, | eafineſs and perſpicuity have been fometimes 

preferred to ligical exattneſi. The common divifions 
have been complied with, as fan as reafon and truth 
would permit. The known and received terms have 
been retained; except in one or two inflantes, where 


_ - athers offered themſelves, which ſeemed much more 
ſignificant. All -diſquifitions, | which \ appeared” to 


have more of ſubtiliy than of ufefulneſt in them, 
have been avoided, In a word, it wos talculared 


for the uſe of the karner, even of the lorueſ cla. 
"Thoſe, who would enter more deeply into this Sub- 


ect, will find it fully and aceurately handled, with: 
the greateſt acuteneſs inveſtigation, perſpieuity of 


' explication,” and elegante method, in 'a treatiſe 


intitled HERMES, by James Hauzrs, £7; the 
moſt beautiful and perfect example of Analys, that 
has been exhibited fince the days of Ariſtotle, 


- 


The 


FREFTF A. CH. xt 
The author is greatly obliged to- ſeveral Learned. 
Gentlemen, who. have favoured him with their re- 
marks upon the firſt Edition, which was indeed prin- 
cipally deſigned to procure-their affiflance, and to try 
the judgement of the public.. He hath endeavoured 
to weigh their obſervations, without prejudice or: 
partiality ; and to make the beſt uſe of the lights, 
which they have afforded him. He hath been enabled: 
to correct ſeveral miflakes ; and encouraged carefully, 
to reviſe the whole, and to give it all the. improve=- 
ment which his preſent materials can furniſh. Hl 
hopes for the continuance of their favour, as he it 
| ſenſible there will flill. be abundant occaſion. for it. 
A. ſyftem of this kind, ariſing from the collection and: 
arrangement of* a multitude of minute particulars. 
which often elude the moſt careful ſearch; and ſome- 
times eſcu pe obſervation toben they are mel ob uu. 
muſt. always ſland in need. of improvement. It is 
indeed the neceſſary condition f every work" of bu 
man art or- ſcience, ſmall as well as great, to advance- 
totwards perfection by flow degrees; by an approxi- 
mation, which though it ſtill may carry it forward, 
yet will certainly never. bring it tothe point ta tubich 
it tends, | 
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GRAMMAR... a 


RAMMAR is the Art of rightly ex- 
Freſſing our thoughts by Words. 
Grammar in general, or Univerſal Grammal,, 
explains the Finn which. ate common to all 
languages. 5 if 
© The Grammar of any particular: Languages: | 
as the Engliſh Grammar, applies thoſe common 
principles to that particular language, according 
to the eſtabliſhed uſage and cuſtom of it. 
Grammar treats of Sentences; and of the 
ſevetal parts, of which they are compounded. 
Sentences conſiſt of Words; Words, of ones 
or more Syllables; Syllables, af one or more 
Letters. | 5 
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So that Letters, Syllables, Words, and Sen 
tences, make up the whole ſubject of Grammar. 


"ok 
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LETTER is the firſt Principle, or 
leaſt part, of a Word, 
5 An Articulate Sound is the found of the human 
voice, formed by the organs of ſpeech, 

A Vowel is a ſimple articulate ſound; formed: 
by the impulſe of the voice, and by the opening 
only of the mouth in a particular manner. 

. A Confonant cannot be perfectly founded by 
iſelf; bur joined with a vowel forms a compound: 
f articulate ſound, by a particular mo: ion or con» 

| m"_ of the parts of the mouth. 
A Dipbthong, or compound vowel, is the 
union of two or more vowels pronountes by a 


1 A 


- In Engliſh: hero e Letters, 

A, a; B, b; C, e; D, d; E, e; F, f; G, g; 
N, h; I ij Þ j; K, k; L, 1; M, m; N, nz. 
©, os F. p; Q. dd R. r3 8, C T. .t3 U, uz. 
Wr. w; X, X; I, a 

7 j; and V, v; are conſonants; the former hav- 


ing the ſound of the ſoft gn and the latter that of 
* z, a coarſer: 


ENGETSH: : GRAMMAR; if 


a coarſer fe "they are therefore intirely different 
from the vowels 7 and u, and ain letters of 
themſelves; they ougtit alſo to be diſtinguilhed 
from them, each by a peculiar Name; the for- 
mer may be called ja, and the latter ver. 

The Names then of the twenty-fix letters ff 
be as follows: as bee, cee, det, ty, 72 ger, afteb, ts 
| ja, da, el, em, en, o, pes, cus, ar, . tees. ty 

. ves, 22 4, %, % l. 

Six of the letters are vowels, and may be 
founded by themſelves; , e, i, o, i, y. 

E is generally filent at the end of a word; but 
it has 1. eg f in Teng gthening the preceding 

vowel,” as bid, bide : 1 ſometimes likewiſe in 
the middle of 4 word'; 3 as, ung rateful, retirement, 

Sometimes it has no other effect, than that" of 
ſoftening a preceding g. as, loige, judge, Jugge- 
nent; for which purpoſe it is Ter Ar 
in theſe and the hke, words, 

I is 10 in found wholly the fame aich ; 3 and, i 1s 
written inffead of it at the end of words; or be- 
fore i, as fhing, denying : it is retained likewife 
in ſome words derived from. the Greek; and it is. 
always vowel[1 . | 


— which weenpreſiby the ny 8 
Anceſtors in many inſtances expreſſed by the vowel ej \as. ct 
your :: and by the vowel i; as iwv, yew; iong, young. In the word 
yew, the initial y has preciſely the ſame ſound with i in the words 
n. the i r in theſe 


T's 
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is either a vowel, or diphthong; its pro- 

| per ſound is the ſame as the Italian 1, the French 

3 au, or the Engliſh 00 after. 9, it is e 
not ſounded at all; ſometimes like a ſingle u. 

| be reſt of the letters are conſonants; which 
cannot be ſounded alone: ſome pot at all, and 
theſe are called Mutes; 6, c, d, g, I, p, 95 
1: others very imperlectiy, making a kind of 
obſcure ſound; and theſe are called Semi-vowels, 
or Half-vowels, J, n, 1, r, f, ; the firſt four 
of which are alſo diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Liquids. _ 

The Mutes and the each” are diſtin 
guiſhed by their names in the Alphabet; 3 tho 
of the former all beginning, with a conſonant, 
bee, cre, &c,.; thoſt of the latter "ti beginning 

with a vowel, % el, &c. _ 

X is a double conſonant, compounded. of. 0 

or k, and 8 7 

Z ſeems. not to be 7 a double conſonant in Boos 
nm, as it is commonly ſuppoſed : : it has the "oa 
relation to 54. as v has to /, being a thicker and 

coarſer expreſſion of it. 
H is only an Afpiration, or Breathing : and: 
-- ſometimes at the beginning of a word is not 
| ſounded at all; as, an hour, an boneft mann. 
latter; how then can the y, which bas the very ſame ſound, poſſibly | 
be a Conſonant in the former? Its initial ſound is generally like that 
of i in ſhire, or ec nearly : it is formed by che opening of the mouth. 
. without any motion or contact of the parts: in a word, it has 


every property of a Vowel, and not one of a Conſonant. Ci 
| — ho 12 18 
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C is pronounced like 4, before a, 6, u; and 
ſoft, like 5, before e, i, . in like manner g is 
pronounced always hard before a, o, 3 ſome» 
times hard and ſometimes ſoft before i, and 75 
and for the moſt part ſoft before - 
The Engliſh Alphabet, like moſt others, is 
both deficient and redundant; in ſome caſes, the 
ſame letters expreſſing different ſounds, and difs 
n letters RE the ſame Ive Ren 


91 
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SYLLABLE is a ſound. either anni 
or compounded, pronounced by a fingle 
ipal of the voice, and conſtituting a word ot 
part of a word. ö 
Spelling is the art of wading by naming the lets : 
ters ſingly, and rightly dividing words into their 
ſyllables. Or, in writing, it is the expreſſing of 
a word by its proper letters. — 

In ſpelling; a ſyllable in the beginning or mid- 


lowed by x ; or by two or more conſonants s 
theſe ate for the moſt part to be ſeparated ; and 
at leaſt one of them always be ongs to the pre- 
ceding ſyllable, when the vowel of that ſyllable 
is pronounced ſhort, Particles in Compolition, 
thou, gh followed by a vowel, general: y remain 

| undi- 


dle of a word ends in a vowel, unleſs it be fol- 
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undivided in ſpelling. A mute generally unites 
with a liquid following; and a liquid, or a mute, 


h | generally ſeparates from a mute following: le 


and re are never ſeparated from a preceding mute. 
Exam ples: ma- nine, ex-e-cra-ble, un-e-qual, 
ben phy, | dif-timeguiſh, cor-ref-pond-ing. 

But the-beſt and cafieſt rule, for dividing the 
iyllables in ſpelling, is to divide them as they 
are naturally divided in a right pronunciation; 
without regard to the derivation of words, or the 
poſſible combi nation of conſonants at the begin- 


. — ſyllable. ts $ 
© * r 


7 4 -ORDS are articulate ſounds, uſed: by 
common conſent as hgns of ideas or 


N 
There are in Evgtiſh nine Sorts of Words, or, 


| | | as they are commonly called, Parts of Speech. 


1. The ARTICLE; prefixed to ſubſtantives, 
when they are common names of things, to 
point them out, and to ſhew how far their figni-- 
Gcation extends. . 

2. The SUBSTANTIVE, or Noun; being the 
name of any thing conceived to ag. or of 
which we have any notion. 

1 Toe PRoNQUN ; e inſtead of the 


Se The. 
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. 44 The Apjecrive; added to the noun' to 
4 the quality of it. 
5. The VERS; or Word, by: way of ei- 
nence; ſignifying to be, to do, or to ſuffer. 
6. The Apvers; added to verbs, and alfs to 


circumſtance belonging to them. 

7. The /PrxtrofrTION; put before houns and 
pronouns 'chiefly, to connect them with other - 
words, and to ſhew their relation to thoſe words. 
8. The Gebern 9 ſentences 
together, (3 184" 

9. TheInTzxJjzction; thrown'in to expreſs 
the affection of the ſpeaker, though unneceſſary 
way eſpe} © to'the conftruftion - the ſeutence. 


r 4 8 


ne power of ſerch A 5 den Nen to 
8 ms aa was beſtowed on him x by his 8 


PR ney 
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but all how often & we perve & 6 o the 
worſt of ourpoſes? 


arc Articles 3 power, ſpeeth, faculty, man, creator, 
uſes, - purpaſes, are Subſtantives; him, his, we, it, 


0 Pronouns ; — beneficent, 8 excel 


lent, 


adjectives and other adverbs,” to expreſs fome * 1 


Cre for the greateſt ad molt excellent uf 2 . 


In the foregoing ſentence, the Words the, 4 7 
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dent, warſt, ate Adjectives; is, was, beftowed,. do, 


pervert, are Verbs; met, how, often, are Ad- 
verbs; off, to, on, by, for, are Prepoſitions ;. and, 


| but, are Wes and alas is an Interjee- | 


tion. ** 8 t 1 ox 


The Sab lane l ec eee and 
the reſt, are Gereral, or Common, Names of 


| things; whereof there. are many ſorts-belonging 


to the ſame kind; or many, individuals belonging. 
to the, ſame ſort: as there are many ſorts af 
Power, many ſorts of Apeech, ; many | forts, of 
faculty, many individuals of that ſort of anima} | 
called man; and ſo on. Theſe general or con- 
mon names are here ↄpplied in a more or leſs ex- 
tenſive fignification ; according as. they ate uſed 
without either, or with the one, or with the 


other, of the two: Articles @ and tbe, The 
| | ary Leech, nan, being accompanied wich no 


ticle, are taken in their - Targeſt extent 3 and 
ſignify all of the kind or ſort; all ſorts of ſpeech 


® and all men. The word faculty, with the article 


. «KS yy 
21 — 


2 before it, is uſed i in æ more confined ſignifica- 


tion, for ſome one out af many of that kind; 
for it is here implied, that there are other faculs 


ties peculiar to man beſide ſpeech: The words, 


power, creator, uſes, purpoſes, with the article 
abe before them (for hi; Creator is the ſame as 


be Creator of him,) are uſed in the moſt confined 
| ns, 27 for wo things here mentioned and 


. aſcertained; 


* - 
7 ++ 4 
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aſcertained : "the power is not any one indetermi- 5 


nate power out of many ſorts, but that partieu- 


lar ſort of power bere ſpecified; namely, the 
power of ſpeech: the creator is the” One great 
Creator of man and of all things : 1% 4%, and 
the purpaſes, are partieabar ules and porpöter; the 
former ure explained to be thoſe in particular, 
that are the greateſt and moſt excellent; ſuch, 
for inſtance, as the glory of God, and the com- 
mon benefit of mankind ; the latter to be the 
worſt, as lying, flag, blowing: and 
the like; ©0007 4 
The Pronouns, zun, . i 1 | „ and inſtead 
of ſome of tlie nouns, or fabailti he going be- 
fore them; as, him ſupplies the Fa of man ; 
his, of man” the, of mon, implied in the gene- | 
ral name man, including all men, (of which 
number i is the ſpeaker;) it, of the Peer, before 
wentioned IL, inflead of this profiouns, the 
nouns for which they ſtand had been ' tiſed; the | 
| ſenſe would have been'the fame; but the freqvent 
repetition of the ſame words would have been 
| diſagreeable and tedious : as, "The power '6f"- 4 
ſpeech- peculiar to man, vo he on ou, . 3 
man's Oreator, .. ve 
>The AdjeQives, - peculiar, Kent, greatift, We 
exteltetif, tor, are added to their ſeveral ſub- 
ſtanrives, to denote the character and quality of 
each. N a * ö 
7 — 2 mn 


a wo WwYUV 
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" ;The Verbs, in, was beflowed,.do perverts ſignify: . 
ſeverally, being, ſuffering, and doing. By the 
firſt it is implied, that there is ſuch a thing as the 
power of ſpeech, and ĩt is affixmed to be of ſuch 
a kind; namely, a faculty. peculiar to man: by. 
the ſecond. it is ſaid to have been acted upon, or 
to have bad ſomething done to it; namely, to 
have been beſtowed. on man: by the laſt, we 
are ſaid to act upon it, or to do eee tots 
namely, to pervert it. 
+, The. Adverbs, moſt, often, are added, to the 
adjective excellent, and to the verb pervert, to 
= the circumſtance | belonging to them; 

| namely, that of the higheſt degree to the former, 
and that of frequency to the latter: concerning 
' the degree of which frequency alſo a queſtion is 

made, by the adverb how added to the ner 

_ often. 

The 8 of, to, on, bi for, SY 
before-the ſubſtantives and pronouns, ſpeech, man, 
him, &c. connect them with other words, ſub- 
ſtantives, adjectives, and verbs, as power, pecu- 
Bar, . beflawed, &c. and ſhew the relation which, 
they have to thoſe words; as the relation of ſub- 
je, object, agent, end; for denoting the end, 
by.the. agent, en the object; 1 and of dinote 
poſſeſſion, or the belonging of one thing to ano- 

| ther, . | 


* 
11 The 
* 
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The Conjunctions, and, and but, connect the 
three parts of the ſentence together; the {firſt 
more cloſely, both with regard to the ſentence 
and the ſenſe; the ſecond connecting the parts of 
the ſentence, though leſs ſtrictly, and at the 
ſame time exprefling an oppoſition in the ſenſe. 
The Interjection alas / expreſſes the concern 
and regret of the ſpeaker; and though thrown 
in with propriety, yet might have been om 
without injuring the conſtruction m the: en | 
tence, or deſtroying the ſenſe. 5 4M 4 | 


A R T 1 0 hi: . 


HE fibers: 1 is x word prefixed to ſub- 
ſtantiyes, to point them out, and to * 
kes far their ſigniſication extends. 
In Engliſh there are but two articles, a, add 
the : a becomes an before a yowel, y_ and 1 [2] 
excepted ; and before a ſilent 4 preceding a vowel. 
A is uſed in a vague ſenſe to point out one 
ſingle thing of the kind, in other reſpects inde- 
terminate: the HE what e thing, f 
is meaned. : 


[2] Thepromncitionef y, or u, as part of a diphthong at the 
beginning of a word, requires ſuch an effort in the conformation. 
of the parts of the mouth, as does not eaſily admit of the article 
an before them. In other caſes the article an in a manner coa- 
leſces with the vowel, which it precedes: in this, the effort of 
pronunciation ſeparates the article, and prevents the diſagreeable 
<onſequence of a ſenfible hiatus, | | 

A ſub- 
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. A/jabſtantive, without any article to limit it, 
is taken in its wideſt ſenſe : thus man means all 


mankind ERC, i 97-145 0.37 
. Pho proper ſtudy o of mankind is man,” 


* 
E 


Pope. 
Where mankind and manmay change places, witb- 
out making any alteration in the ſenſe. 4 man 
means ſome one or other of that kind, indefi- 
© Hitely ; the man means, definitely, that particu- 
lar man, who is ſpoken of : the former there- 
fore is called the Indefinite, the latter the Defi- 


nite Article [3]. 

[3] * And I perſecuted this way unto the death.“ Acts, xxii. 4. 
The Apoſtle does not mean any particular fort of death, but death 

jn general: the Definite Article therefore is improperly uſed, It 

- ought to be unte death, without any Article: agreeably to the 

. Original, aye Jardly. See alſo 2 Chron. Xxii. 24. . 

« When , the Spirit of truth, is come, he. will guide you 
into all truth,” John, xvi. 13. That is, according to this tran- 
ſlation, into all Truth whatſoever, into Truth of all kinds : very 

different from the meaning of the Evangeliſt, and from the Origi- 
nal, ug waren TW ae , into all the Truth; chat! is, into alk 
Evangelical Truth. | 

« Truly this was che Son of God.” Marr, xxvii. 54. ad Mark, 
xv. 39- This tranſlation ſuppoſes, that the Roman Centurion had 
a proper and-adequate notion of the character of Jeſus, as the Son 
of God in a peculiar and incommunicgble ſenſe : whereas, it is pro- 
bable, both from the circumſtarices of the Hiſtory, and from the 
expreſſion of the Original, (viog Ow, a Son of God, or, of a God, 
not ö bg, the Son, ) that he only meaned to acknowledge him to 
be an extraordinary perſon, and more than a mere man; according 
to his own notion of Sons of Gods in the Pagan Theology, This 
is alſo more ageeable to St. Luke's account of the ſame mug 
of the Centurion: « Certainly this was dx, a righteous man; “ 
pot tan the Juſt One, The ſame may be obſerved of Nebu- 
| Example: 
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Example: *© Man was made for ſociety, and 
ought cog his good will to all men : but s 
man will naturally entertain à more particular 
kindneſs for the men, with whom he has the moſt 
frequent intercourſe ; and enter into a ſtill cloſer - 
union with the man, whoſe _ and * 
tion ſuit beſt with his own.” - ; 

It is of the nature of a articles nd 
termine. or limit the thing ſpoken of ;, @ deter- 
mines it to be one ſingle thing of the kind, leav- 
ing it ſtill uncertain which ; the determines which 


7 
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chadnezzar's words, Dan. iii. 25- © And the form of the fourth 
is like the Son of God: it ought tos expreſſed by the Indefinite 
Article, Ike a Son of God; $444 d Se, 44 Theddetion very 
properly renders it:: that is, like an Angel; according to Nebu- 
chadnezzar's ow9/account of it in the. 23th, verxſe: _ © Blefled be 
God, who bath ſor his Angel and delivered his ſervants.” See. 
alſo Luke, xix. 9. | | 

« Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? . Pope. 
It ovght to be, he Wheel; uſed as an inſtrument for the 
cular purpoſe of torturing, Criminals : as. Shakeſpear : cat 
Let them pull all, abaut mine ears ; preſent me 5 
Death on the Wheel, or at wild horſes, heels. 

“God Almighty hath given reaſon to a man toben light unto 
him.” Hobbes, Elements of Law, Part I, Gap. v. 12. * ſhould 
rather be, ( to man, in general. 

Theſe remarks may ſerve to ſhew the n importance of the 
proper uſe of the Article; the near aſſinity there is between the 
Greek. Article and the Engliſh Definite Article; and the excel- 
lence of the Engliſh, Language in this reſpect, which by means 

f its two Articles does moſt: preciſely determine che extent of fig- | 
nificatien of Common Names: whereas the Greek has only one 
Article, and it has puzzled all che Grammariang to reduce the 
ple of that to avy clear and certain rules, 


* *3 
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it is, or, of many, which they are. The firſt 
therefore can only be-joined - to | Subſtantives: in 
the ſingular number [A]; the\ —_ e de 
1 855 6 | me 

There is a remarkable nden to this rule in 
the uſe of the Adjectives fow anch many, (the latter 
chiefly with the word great befote it,) which 
tough joined with plural Subſtantives, yet ad- 
mit of the fingular- c a5 4 Jow n 


great many men 1 


2 Told of o ery thenſand wantite Bench: 5 — 


5 A care craz d mother of a many children— 
. n | Shakeſpear, 


. he. bn of it is manifeſt from. the effect, 
which the article has in theſe phraſes: it means 
a ſmall or great number collectively taken, and 
therefore gives the idea of a Whole, that is, of 
Unity [5]. Thus. likewiſe a hundred, a thouſand, 


[A. A good character ſhould not be reſted in as an end, but 
employed as a means of doing ſtill further good“ Atterbury, 
Serm. II. 3. Ought it not to be @ men? I have read an author 
of this taſte, that compares a e rattered colours,” 
; Addiſon, Dial. I. on Medals. "£6 
5] Thus the word manyis taken colleively as a $ubltiative: 

40 Thou fond Many / with what loud applauſe 

Didſt thou beat heav'n with blefſing Bolingbroke, 

1 he was e thou Wouldſt have him be! . 
. WE Shakeſpear, 2 Henry IV, 

Bot it will be waa to seed ro any Grammat ical propriety the 
following phraſe : ¶ Many one there be, that fayof my 880 There 
3s no help for him in his God.“ Pſal iii. 2. 

6 How ugly e ſend”? - 
| - Swift, Verſes an his own Death. 
18 
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is one whole number, an aggregate of many col- 
lectively taken; and there fore ſtill retains the 
Article 4, though joined as in Ad'eQive to a 


plural Subſtantive; as, a Hundre years [6]. © 
« For harbour'at @ befand door; they knock'd; 
Not one of all the thouſand, but was lock'd,” 
SIM Dryden. 
The Definite Article the.is Canetions applied 
to Adverbs in the Comparative and Superlative 
degree; and its effect is to mark the degree the 
more ſtrongly, and to define it the more pre- 
ciſely: as, he more I examine ity, the. NA 
like it. 4 like this the laſt of any.” 3 


He would Nba many a m fare,” is right : but the queſtion Low 
feems to deftroy the unity, or collective nature, of the Idea; and 
thereſore it pughp ta have been expreſſed, if the meaſure would 
have allowed of i it, without the article, in the plural * 
6% how many meſſages.” . | 
[6] « There were lain of them upon a three thouſand! men:“ 
that is, to the number of three thouſand. ' 1 Macc. iv g. 
% About an eight Days:“ that is, a' ks of eight, days. 


Luke ix. 28. But the expreſon is obſolete, or at leaſt vulgar; . 


and, we may add likewiſe, improper : for neither of theſe num- 
bers has been reduced by uſe and conveniefice into qu collective 
and compact idea, like a hundred, and a thouſand ; each of which, 
like a dozen, or à ſcore, we are accuſtomed equally to conſider * 
certain occaſions as a ſimple Unity. 


B 2 8 UR. 


2 - INTRODUCTION. TO 
"8UBSTANTIVE. 


SUBSTANTIVE, -or Noun, i is the Name of 
a thing; of whatever we conceive in any 
Way tg to ſubhiſt, or of which we have any notion. 


; 


Subſtantives are of two ſorts; Proper, and 
Common, Names. P:oper Naines are the Names 
appropriated to individuals; as the names of per- 
ſons and places: ſuch are George, London. Com- 
mon Names ſtand for kinds, containing many 

ſorts; or for forts, containing many individuals 
under them; as, Animal, Man. And theſe Com- 
mon Names, whether of kinds or ſorts, are ap- 
plied. to expieſs individuals, by the help of Ar- 
+ ticles added to them, as hath been already ſhewn ; 
and by the help of Definitive Pronouns, as we 
"ſhalt ſee hereafter, 
Proper Names being the Names of individuals, 

and therefore of things already as determinate as 
they can be made, admit not of Articles, or of 
| Plurality of number ;' unleſs by a Figure, or by 
_ Accident: as, when grzat Conquerors are called 
Alexanders; and ſome great Conqueror An Alex- 
ander, or The Alexander of his Age: when a 
Conmon Name is underſtood, as The Thames, 
that is, the River Thames; The George, that is, 
the Siga of St. George: or when it happens, 
that there are many perſons of the ſamc name; 


as, The two Scipios. 
75 . ts Whatever 


- 
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Whatever is ſpoken of is repreſented as one, 
or more, in Number: theſe two mangers.of te- 
preſentation, in reſpect of number. are. called the, 
Singular, and the Plural, Number. 
In Engliſh, The Subſtantive Singular i is made 
Plural, for the moſt part, by adding to it 5; '5 or, 
es, where it is neceſſary for the proounciatioo' 
as ting, kings; fox, foxes; leaf, leaves ;\ in which 
laſt, and many others, F is alſo. changed | iato Us. 
for the. ſake of an eaſter pronunciation, and 
more agreable ſound. $1.2 
Some few-Flurals end in en; a8, oxen, children,” 
brethren, an j men, women, by changing the a of 


tained from the Teutonic; as likewiſe the intro- 
duction of the # in che former ſyhable of two of 
the Jalt inſtances; weomen, (for ſo we pronounce 
it,) brethren, from woman, brother [8]: ſome- 
thing like which may be noted in ſonte other 
forms of Plurals: as mouſe, mice; fe lice tooth, 


teeth ; ; foot, cet; gooſe, geeſe [9] 5 


L And anticntly, cen, | Porn, beuſen; e ſo. likewiſe 
antiently fowen, n, , Now, . ne and written 
ſwine, tine. 


8] In the Garin, the vowels, a, 0g Wy of monoſyllable Nouns! | 
are generally in the Plural changed into diphthongs with an ec; 


as die hand, the hand, die bgzde; der but, the hat, die 1 
der ku ff, the button, (or knob,). die lf f KMM. 
[9] Theſe are directly from the Saxon : mus, 5 tes * 

hs th ; fot, fet ; ges, ges. | 


5 ft [+2] ola hath | 


the Singular into eſ7]. This form we have te- 


3% INTRO DUCTION TO 
The words forep, deer, are the ſame in both 
Numbers. | 
Some Nouns, fro the nature of the things 
which they expreſs, are uſed only in the ſingular, 
others only in the Plural, Form: as, wheat, pitch, 
| gold, floth, pride, dec. and bellows, | Heri, lungs, 


1 . bowels, &c. 


The Engliſh L anguage, to 8 different 
connexions and relations of one thing to another, 
uſes, for the moſt part, Prepoſitions. The Greek 

and Latin among the antient, and ſome too 
among the modern languages, as the German, 
vary the termination or· ending of the Subftan- 
xe, to anſwer the ſame purpoſe. Theſe dif- 
| ferent endings are in thoſe languages cal'ed Caſes, 
Aud the. Engliſh being derived from the ſame. 
ori in as the German, that is, from the Teuto - 
” nic 14, is not wholly without them... For Ins 
ſtance, the relation of Poſſefion, or Belonging, 

Is ; often expreſled by a Caſe, or a different end- 
ing of the Subſtantive, This Caſe. anſwers. to 
the Genitive Caſe in Latin, and may ſtill be ſo 


- {1} © Lingua Anglorum hodierna avitz Saxonicx formam i in 
pleriſque orationis partibus etiamnum retinet. Nam quoad particu- 


las caſuales, quorundam caſuum terminationes, conjugationes ver- 


borum, verbum ſubſtantivum, formam paſkvz vocis, pronomina, 
partieipia, oonjunctiones, ct preepeſitiones omnes; denique, quoad. 
- — phrafiumque maximam partem, etiam nunc Saxonicus 
eft Anglorum ſeimo.” Hickes, Theſaur. Ling. Septent, Præſ. 

p. vi. To which may be added the Degrees of Compariſon, the 


| ORIENT is Gap very ane tn — | 


4 called ; 


— -- | WP | & "© OO” 
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called; though perhaps more properly the Poſ- 
ſefive Caſe. | Thus Gd grace; which may 
alſo be expreſſed by - the Prepofitien 4 as, the 
grace of Gdd.” It was formerly written, “ Godis 

e; we now always ſhorten it with an 
Apoſtrophe z often very improperly, When we 
are obliged to pronounce it fully ; 2, Thomas's 
book:“ that is, Thomasis book, not Th. 
mas his book,” as it is comqonly ſuppoſed [a). 

When the thing, to which another is ſaid to 
belong, is expreſſed dy a eireumlocution, or by 
many terms, the ſign of the Poſſeſſive Caſe is 
commonly added- to the laſt tera 4 as,: $6 The. 


' 1% bis ſake, in our ee is a miſtake, either of 
the Printers, or of the Compiters elefs, Ala bi; beart 
was perfect wich the Lord. 1 Kings, uv. 14; | To ſer whether 


Mordecai hit matters would ſtand,” Efther; iii. 4. 2174 
«© Where is this mankind now 2? who lives to be 8 
Fit to be made Methuſalem bit page? - Donne. 


By young Telemachus ht blooming years Popes Odyſſey? 
«My Paper 1 is Ul 77 his bow, in which every man of wit or 
leaning thay try his ſtrengel . Addiſon, Gusrasu . See 
alfty Spect. No 20). Tun is ho flip of Mr. Addiſon's pen: he 
Rves us His optriion upon this point very explicitly! in another place? 
« The lame fitigle lettet 5 bn many occafions dees the oifice of u 
whole word, and repreſents the bis and ber of our forefathers.” 
Addiforr, Spect. No 135. - The latter idftance might have ſhewn 
him, how groundlefs this notion is : for it is not eaſy to cohceive- 
how the letter 5 added to a Feminine Noun ſhould repreſent che 
word her; any more than lit ſibuld the word bes-; added to a 
Phirat” Noun ; as, © the cli/dff bread“ But the direct deriva- 
tion of this Caſe from che Sah car ay Caſe is 2 of i ite 
fOf to decde RH matter. nne 


6+ 430 B + | . King 
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King of Great Britain's Soldiers,” When it is | 
a'Npun ending in s, the ſign of the Poſſeſſive 


_ Cafe is fometimes not added; as, for rig hicouſ. 


neſs? lake [3];!“ nor ever to the: Plural Number 
ending 1 in 5; 3 as, «c on eagles wings [4]. 5 Both 


the Sign and the Prepoſition ſeem ſometimes to 


be uſed; as, © a ſoldier of the king's. but here 
are really two Poſſeſnives; for it means, one 
of the ſoldiers of the king.” | 

The Engliſh i in its Subſtantives has but —8 
different terminations for Caſes; that of the No- 
minative, which ſimply expreſſes the Name of 
ys TE and that of the Poſſeſſiye Caſe. 


© Things are e confdetid with rela. » 
tien to the diſtinction of Sex or Geader; as leing 
Male, or Female, or Neither the one, nor the 
other. Hence Subflantives are of the Maſculine, 


'or Feminine, or Neuter, (that! 15, Neither.) . 


5 10 Poetry, the Sign of the Poſſeſive Caſe. * frequently: 
ominted adder Proper Names ending in-s or x: / as, * The wrath 
of Pelcus' Son.“ Pope. This ſeems net ſo allowable in Proſe : 
as, © Moſes miniſter.” | Joſh. i. 3. © Phinehas' wife.” x Sam, | 
iv. 19. « Feſtus came into Felix room. Acts, xxiv. 27. 

© [4] lt is very probable, that this Convocation was called, to 
clear ſome doubr, that King James might have had, about the 


 lawfolnefs of the Hollanders their throwing off the Monarchy of 


Spain, and their withdrawing for good and all their allegiance to 


| that; Crown.“ Welwood's Memoirs, p. 31. 6th Edit. In this 


Sentence the Pronominal Adjective zbeir is twice improperly 
3 the Poſſeſſive Caſe being Oy; expreſſed withour ĩt. 


414 | der; 


. 


* 
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der: which latter is only the excluſion + a 

conſideration; of Gender. | 
The Engliſh Language, with. Gogular: rs 

priety, following nature alone, applies the diſ- 
tinction of Maſculine and Feminine only to the 

names of Animals; all the reſt are Neuter: ex- 

cept when, by a Poetical or Rhetorical fiction, 
thirgs Inanimate and Qualities are exhibited ag 
Perſons, and conſequently became either Male 
or Female, And this gives the Engliſh an ad- 
vantage above moſt other languages in the Poetical 
and Rhetorical ſtyle: for when Nouns naturally | 
Neuter ate converted into Maſculine, and Fei 
nine [ 5], the Perſonifieation i is Ern 1 
forcibly marked. 


{s]} « At e the Ae hills retired 


Each to hit place: they heard his voice, and went 
Obſequious: Heaven hi wonted face renew'd, 
And with freſh flowrets Hill and Valley ſin ld.“ 
| _ - Milton, P. I. 78 Yr, 
1 Was 1 deceiv'd; or did a ſable Cloud © 
7 TMWorth ber filver lining on the Night?” | 
'* Milton; Comus. 
* 'Of Lay no leſs can be acknowledged, than that ber ſeat is 
the boſom of God; ber voice, the harmony of the World. All. 
rhirgs in heaven and earth do ber homage : the very le, as feel- | 
ing ber care ; and the greateſt, as not exempted from ber power.“ 
Hooker, B. L 16. 4 Go to your Natural Rel gion : bay before 
ber Mahomet and his diſc tples, arrayed id armour and in blood: 
ſhew ber the cities, which he ſet in flames; the countries, which” 
ke ravaged:— when /he has viewed him in this ſcene, carry ber 
into his reticements; ſhew her the Prophets chamber, his concu- 


Ty - Some 


4 
* 
4 


- 
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Some few Subſtantives are diſtinguiſhed in 

their Gender by their termination: as, prince, 
Prinaſi; after, ways * ag: ; 80 he- 

nin; G. 1 
The chief uſe of Geber in Engliſh i is in the! 

- Pronoun of the Third Perſon ; which muſt agree 
in chat N with the Noun for he it ſtands. 


S373 37 0 * 


1 n 0 N 0. v N. 
7 30 +7 
4 a is W Randiog infltad of 42 
| r its +Subſtirute or neee 
| Jabs 7 ? 


In the . are to * pr the N 
Number, Gender, and Caſe. 

There are Three Perſons which may be th 

Subject of any diſcourſe: firſt, the Perſon who 

| ſpeaks ay (pens. of himſelf; a be may 


Pines = kis wives when NF is tired with this proſped, then 
thew ber the Bleſſed Jeſus, . Ser the whole paſſage in the r 
fion of Bp. Sherlock's gth Sermon, vol. i. 

Of "theſe beanzify! paſſages we may obſerve, that as, in the 
Englith, if von fut it, and its inſtead of bis, e, ber, you confound. 
and deftro the images, and reduce, what was before highly ] Poetis.. 
cal ang R etorical, to mere proſe and common diſcourſe; fo if 
you render them, into another language, Greek, Latin, French, | 
Italian, or German ; in which Hill, Heaven, Cloud, Law, Reli- 
£190, ar are conſtantly Maſculine, orFeminine, or Neuter, reſpective- ; 
ly ; you make the images obſcure and doubtful, and in propor- 
tion diminiſh their beauty. - | 
x This enen remark js Mr. Harris 85 , Henwizs p. . 


* : E 4 ſpeak 
- ? 1 4 


be Hs H UR NUM AE. 35 
ſpeak of the Perſon to whom he addreſſes himſelf; 
thirdly he may ifpetk of ſome other Perſon. 

ITbeſe are called, reſpectivoly, the Firſt, de- 
cond, and Third, Perſons:, and are expreſſed by 

the Pronouns, J, Thou, He. 
As the Speakegs, „the Pezſops,{poken to, and 
the other Perſons ſpoken of, may be many; ſo 
each c theſe Perſons hath We * "Oo 85 
He, Te, They. * 

The Perſons ſpeaking and n to, 1 at 
the ſame time the Subjects of the diſcourſe, are 
ſuppoſed to be preſentiʒ from which and other 
ci s their dex is co only known, and 
u 4 be marked by ede of Gen- 
der in their Fronouns: but the third Perſon 
thing Lg of being-ableat ; and in many reſpects 
unkno Us, neceflary, that it ſhould be 
ma ad by by a laden of Zender; at Jeaſt when 
ſome particular Perſon or Thing is ſpoken of 
which ou2he to be more diſtinctly marked: ac- 
cordingly the Pronoun Singular of the Third 
Perſon hath the Three GenJers; He, She, It. 


Pronouns have Three Caſes; the Nominative; 
the Genitive, or Poſſeſſive; like Nouns; and 
moreover. a Caſe, which follows the Verb Active, 
or the Prepoſition, expreſſing the Object of an 
Action, or of a Relation. It anſwers to the 
Oblique Caſes in Latin; and may be We 
W 70 called the Objective Caſe, | e 

23 "  ÞP'R Q- 
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Ahn laiesl, o gs. : 13 t3.; 1 

/P R.O.N OUR 8; t Mt 

according to their Perſons, Numbers, Cafes, and 
2 Gender. r 

* | (37.0 

kme „0 | 

#1 +. Lie 32 SL. wt Naben, At. 1e 217} 

To 31a Ser] e $413 Foe e 26] Roth Se 4: = 

Singular. ; Plural, 


by N. He; We, Ye or You They. 


4 


Si 537 "1! 


hel yon. Fog CHE Ki 86) 5 iy PEI 
Nen. Patt,” o, Nom. Poly ON.” 
—.— 1 Tr. rig 2 
pe Mine | ; We, Ours, | Us.” 
Second Perſon. 0 n 
Thou, Thins; Thes ; Yeor You, Yours, You [6]; 


i Some Writers have uſed I as' the Objective Cafe Plural- 
of the Proncun of the . un 3 vergyipproperiye: and un- 
Frammsticalyx. 

46 Tho mars ſhame for; I men 1 thought ye.” 
Shakefpear, Hen, 105 
* But $ dread ye, left your juſt dec 
1 en, and ſet the people e. 
f ' 'Prics.” 
«Bk crab which ons day wil der uork vr 
F } 2.46 | Milton, P. L. ii. 734; 

Mihon * the 8 manner of expreſion i in a few other placey of 

nis Paradiſe Loft, and more frequently in his Poems. It may per- 

* - haps be allowed in the Comic and Burleſque fiyle, which often 
imitates ** as, (By Third 

1 1 | - oi hird 


*1 
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* 4 Tt Eu Third Perſons | 
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Maſ. He, His, Him; len 1 „lle 
Fem. She, Hers, Her; ee, Theirs, | mM. | 
Neut. Tt, Its T7), It; > £0: 111 2111 


E. tete MD tent 

The Perſonal. ee the tere of 
Subſtantives, and, as ſuch, Rand by themſelves: 
the reſt have the nature of Adjectiyes, and, as: 


I knew ye, a well as he that made ye.” Shakeſpear, r Heury IV. 
But in the ſerious and ſolemn ſtyle, ES | 
juſtify ſo mavifeſt a m. ” 
The Singular and Plural Forms ſeem to be 2 za 2 
following Sentence : “ Pafs ye aways thou inhabiranc of Saph 
. Micah i Hias ;4 Fe litnenc z 
L The Neuter Pronaon a of the Thind Perſon hat formerly ns, 
variation of Caſes. Inftead of the Poſſeſfive jes they uſed b 
which is now appropriated to the Maſculine. « Learning hath © 
bis infancy, v hen n is but beginning, and atmoſt chli; then 
bis yourh, when it as luxuriant and juvenile; then bis igength of 
years, when it is ſolid and reduced; and laſtly his old age, when je 
waxeth dry and exhauſt.” Babon, Eſſay 58. In chis example bis 
is evidently uſed as the Poſſeſſive Cafe of : Bot hat hall we 
ſay to the following, where her is apphed in the fame mannef, and 
ſeems to make a ſtrange confuſion of Gender? He that pricketh 
the heart maketh i to ſhe w her knowledge. Ecclus, I. 19. 
Oft have I ſeen a timely-parted ghoſt, 
Of aſhy ſemblance; meagre, pale, and bloodlefs, * 
Being all defcended to the lab'ring beartt 
Who, in the conffict that holds with death, © 
— ArtraQts the fame for aidance Fainſt the enemy.” 
F Shakeſ; ear, 2 Hen. VI. 


It ought to de, 

bib, in the conflit that it holds” — 
Or, perhaps more poetically, 

« Wo, in the conflict that % holds with death.” | 
© A* I = ſuch, 


* 1NTEOBUECTION TO 
ſuch, are joined to Babllantives ; and. may be 
called Pronominal Adjectix es. 

Thy; My; Her, Our; Your, Their, are Prono- 
minal AdjeQtives : but Hig (that is, He's, ). 
Heri, Ours, Your's, Their's, have evidently the 
Form of the*Poſſeſive” Caſe+ and by Analogy, 
Ane, Thine{'$], may be eſteemed of the ſume 
rank. All thete are uſed, when the Noun, to- 

which they belong; is underſtood: the two latter 
ſometimes alſo inſtead of my, thy, when the Noun” 
following them hegins with'a vo] ẽ,w ' 't 0 

- Belide. t the foregoing,. there . are. ſexeral other 
Pronomite) Adjectives; which, though they 
may ſometimes ſeem to ſtand by themſeſves, yet 
laye always ſome Subſtantive belonging to thei,” 
either referred to, or — as, This, that, 
' other, "any, ſome, one, none. Theſe are called 

| Definitive, becauſe they fu and limit the ex. 
tent of the Common Name, or General Term, 
to which they refer, or are joined. The three 
firſt of chefe are varied, to expreſs Number; as, 


181 So the Saxon I hath, the Pofſeflive Cafe Min; : Thus Poſ. | 
feſive Thin ; He, Poſſeſive His: from which our Poſſcſlive Caſes 
of the ſame Pronouns are taken without Atheratian. To the 
Saxon Poſſeſſive Caſes, bire, ure, eawer, hira, (that is, ber's, our, 
your's, their's), we have added the 1, the Characteriſtie of the 
Poſſeſſive Caſe bf Nouns. Or our's, your's, are directly from the 
Saxon ures, eowersz the Poſſeſſi ve Caſe of the Propomiual Ad- 
jecbives ure, and that is, our, yours TATE 


Theſe, 
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Theſe, theſe, uthers(g}J; the laſt of which admits 
of the Plural form only when its Sahſtantive ie 
not joined to it, but referred to, or under ſtood: 
none of them are varied to expreſs the Gender; 
only two of them to expreſs the Caſe; as, orhiry” 
one, which have the Poſlefive Caſe.” One is 

ſometimes uſed in an indefinite ſenſe, (anſweriag 
to the French an;) as in the following phraſes ; 
« ene is apt to think * '4 one ſees ; it on ſup- 
pots. Il bo, which, that, are called Relatives, 
becauſe they more dire ly reſer to forme Subſt an- 
tive going before; which thereſore is called the 
Antecedent. They alfo connect the following 
part of the Sentence with the foregoing.” Theſe 
belong to all the three Perſons; whereas the reſt 
belong only to the Third. One of them only is 
varied Nee the three . mow, won * 


TEE; 
[9] « Diodorus, whoſe deſign was to refer all occurrences 55 
years, —is of more credit in a point of Chronology, than Plutareh 
or any other, that <vrize Lives by the lump.” Bentley, Diſſert. o 
Themiſtocles's Epiſtles, Sect. vi. It ought to be others, or writes. 
II] h | is by ſome authors made the Poſſeſhve Caſe of 14S 
and applied to things as well as perſons: I think, improperly... 
« The queſtion, whoſe ſolution I require, 1 


Is, what the ſex of women moſt deſire.“ Denen, 
40 Is there any other doctrine, whoſe followers are a 1 
Addiſon. 


The higher Poetry, whichl lovexto oonſider every thing as bearing 

a Perſonal Character, frequently applies the perſonal Poſſeſſive, 
wheſe to inanimate beings : | | 

6« Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit | 


(chat 


* 
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(that is, who's [ 2},)- whom: none of them 
have different endings for the Numbers. Ibo, 
which, what, are called Interrogatives, when 
they are uſed in a/ſting queftions. The two latter 
of them have no variation of Number - or Caſe. 
Each, every 3]. either, are called Diſtributive; 
becauſe they denote the perſons, or things, that 
make vp a numbet, as taken ſeparately and ſingly. ; 
Oton, and /c//- in the Plural ſelves, are joined 
to the Poſſcſhves, my, our, thy, your, his 4), ber, 
. their; as, my own hand; myſelf, your/elves : both 
— u N or ra en _ 


w_ * n whoſe mortal ne 
Brought death into the world, and all cur wes.” i 

4 " ' Milken. 

[2] 80 the Saxon bwa hath the Poſſefſive Cafe burt. Note, 
that the Saxons rightly placed the Aſpirate before the au: as we 
now pronounce it, This will be evident to any one that ſhall 
conſider in what manner he pronounces the words what, when; 
that is, 550. 4½ bro-tn. © 

'[ 3] Every was formerly much uſed as a Pronominal AdjeRtive, 
ſtand*ng by itſelf: as, He propoſeth unto God their neceſſities, 
and they their own requeſts, for relief in every 'of them.” "Hooker, 
v. 39. The corruptions and depravatioris to which every of the ſe 
was ſobject.“ Swift, Conteſts and Diffentions. we now com- 
monly ſay, every ene. 

[4 The Poſſeſſives bir, mine, thine, may be dined either 
Pronominal Adjectives, or Genit!ve Caſes of the reſpective Pro- 
nouns. The form is amb'guous; juſt in the ſame manner as, in 
the Latin phraſe © ci, liber,” the word cujus may be either the 
Genitive Caſe of gui, or the Nominative Maſculine ofrh the 9+ rc 
cut, cuja, cujum. So likewiſe, mei, tui, ſui, noft 5 5; weftri, 
the ſame farm, whether Pronouns, or Pronominal e 

| 661 
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« did it my owt ſelf,” that is, and no one elſe: 
the latter alſo forming the Reeiprocal Pronoun; 
as, „he hurt Bimſelf.” '' Himſelf, themſelves, ſeem 
to be uſed inthe Nominative Caſe by corrup:ion, 
inſtead of his ſelf, their Jeives [5]: as, © he 
came himſelf; they did it them ſal vas: where 
himſelf, themſetves, cannot be in the ObjeQtive. 
Cafe: If this be fo, ſelf muſt be, in theſe in- 
ſtances, not a Pronoun, but a Noun, - "Thos Dry- 


den uſes it 44 Nun. bit; | a 
. %% What ſhowy, 129 


Thy A moy freely on thyſeif beſtoẽw ))) 
Ourſelf, the Plural Pronominal Adjective with 
n r neee wen en Manta 


Style. 1. 02 is Aae el 
Ou is ene, or 5 the Panicigls 


owen [6], of the verb ie ee; to be * Tight, 
owner of a thing [3]. | eee fp 


All Nouns „ in Gramwaical Con 2 
ſtruction are of the Third Perſon; ecept When 
an addreſs i is made to a Perſon.: then the Noun, 


[ 5) His hf and their 1 5 were formerty,in uſes even in 0 
Objective Cale after a repoſition : « Every of us, each. for biss 
elf, laboured how to recover him.“ Sidney. That they would 
vim and of bein ſelves endeavour to „ A En chaſti· 
ty.“ Stat, 2 and 3 Ed. VI. ch. 211 pn yer; «6 7 of 

[69 Chaucer has thug expreſſed it : einen e dare 

As friendly, as be were his owe brother.” T 
Cant. Tales, 1654. edit. 1775. And fo 8 . 
and, I believe, always in che ſame manner. Eisae 

171; « * this girdle.” Adds, xxi, 11. 24108 


nn 
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(anſwering to what is called the N Gate 
- wee N Ates 1e 51) 
1 Nan. N Ny * y? 4 a TSF th 
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N ApjzcTvvs is a word 541 a Seba 
tive to reel * In 


21 9 8 14.69 4 


In Engliſh the AdjeQive is pot varied on ac- 
count of Gender, Number, or Caſe (o. The 
only variation, which it — of, is that of wy 
Degrees 'of-Compariſon, + 
_ Qualities for the malate admit of more e 


„ > Ws — N 1 


155 or of different degrees: and the words that. 
ex preſs ſuch „eee * 1 N 


T8). Ages tre are LT * roperly, called Nouns ; ; "og 155 
not th N of thiugs. Phe Andes good, bite, ure Ta 


to the Nouns man, /mw, to exprefs the Qualuies belonging ta 
thoſe Sabjects; 3 but the Names of thoſe Qualities in the Abſtract, 
(chat 165 — e 15 without 11 "eibuted: 


| — ce Poſſeive' Cafe 7 1 chef of 25 WN 0 N 85 
en choice.“ Sidney. " 4 ” | | LZ. 
223 18 ® exe oo feet ieee, 1 | 
n F | . wes ag 
And the Adjetives, former, and laser, may be confidbred/as Pro- 
nominal, and repreſenting the Nouns; th which they reftr; if 
the phraſe in the following fentence be allowed to be jufl: It 
wes Muppy forthe fits, that Pabius continued im the co ima 
with Minocius: he „ aged 3 6 checKuppn the batte T. 
„. r.. $4.3" M. Gr 268 1 1 
2 | form 


*%- 
„ 
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forms to exprefs different degrees. When's Qua- 
lityis ſimply expreſſed without any relation to the 
ſame in a different degree, it is called the Poſi⸗ 
tive; as, wiſe, great. Wen it is exp: eſſed with 
augmentation, or with reference to à leſs degree 
of the ſame, it is called the Comparative; as, 
wiſer, greater When it is expreſſed as being in 
the higheſt degree of all, it is calſed my _ 


lativez as, wife/t, greateſt. | 
So that the ſimple word, or poſit tive, ae 


Comparative by adding r or er; and Superlative 
by adding /, or off, to the end of it. And the 
Adverbs mere and moſt placed before the AdjeQtive 
have the N _ as, "wiſe, more wiſe, 0 + 


wel]. WO n 


7 201097 19 $1.3 % 154 
in Doubld METER e nieren 
„ The Duke of Milan, + 
And his more braver Daughter could controul thee,” | 
6 After the * — ſect of our religion I have liveda Phariſee.” 
Acts, xxvi. 5. So likewiſe Adjectives, that have is therfiſeives 
2 Superlatiye fignification, admit not properly the Superlative 
form ſupgradded :. ** Wheloever of you will be chizftft;/ "hall bs 
fervant of all.“ Mark, x. 44. One of the firſt and 70 
inſtances of prudence.” Atterbury, Serm. IV. 10. © While the 
extreme}t parts of the earth were meditating a fubmiſſion.” Ibid. 
I. 4. ö : 
But firſt and chiefeft with thee bring Ge He 3 
Him, that yon ſoars on golden wing,  _ 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 
The Cherub Contemplation,” 


- Milton, I Ned | 
Mono- 


ite; eaſily admit of er and eff, Words of more 


ter minations. 
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Monoſy llables, for the moſt part, are com- 
pared by er and /; and Diſſyllables by mort and 
moſt: as, mild, milder, mildeft; frugal, more fru- 
gal, moſt frugal. Diſſyllables ending in , happy, 
lovely; and in ie after a mute, as able, ample; 
or accented on the laſt ſyllable, as diſcrete, po- 


than two Hllables hardly erer * of thoſe 


In ſome few words the PLAN Hs is, ee 
by adding the Adverb m to the end of them; 
bis: neter a, uttermeſt, or amel, unde! , 

uf per maſi, ſeremęſi. SEAT 

In Engliſn, as in, moſt ont pate: are; | 
dome words of very common uſe, (in which 
the caprite of Cuſtom is apt to get the better of 
Anslegy,) that are irregular in this reſpect: as 
goed, butter, tell; 1 bad, worſe, worſt ; little, leſs 
03 eat; mucb, or many, more, maſt ; and a 


"3 


«& That an th fex's erm e hood. „ 13468 
| ++ |" Addifon's Travels. 

s Bur genre 10 in gelle kon of theſe two improper Ae 
may. be indetzed in the uſe of them. 

The Double Superlative % bighe/? is a Phraſe peculiar to the 
_ Old Yelzar Travflation of — Ffalms; where it acquires a fin- 
gular propriety from the Subject to which it is apphied, the Su- 
preme Being, who is higher than the highs? 

[1] © Zeffr, fays Mr. Johnſon, is a barbarous corruption of 
A, formed oy the . from the habit of terminating Com- 
pariſons in er. 

% Artend to what a Jer Moſe indites,” Addiſon. 


few 


* 


 Iffer weight it carries.” Addiſon, Spect. No 247. 
Morſer ſounds much more barbarous, only becauſe it has not 
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few others. And in other languages, the words 
irregular in this reſpect, are thoſe, which expreſs 
the AY ane. . have the foregoing, " 


VER B. 


VAE is a word whicl ſignifies 0 bert to 
do, or to ſuffer. a 


There are three kinds of Verbs;' Aire, 
Paſive, and Neuter Verbs. 


A Verb Adive expreſſes an Action, 4055. ne- 


| ceſſarily implies an Agent, and an Object acted 


upon: as, 10 love; © | love Thomas. 

A Verb Paſſive expreſſes a Paſſion, or a Suf- F 
fering, or the Receiving of an Action; and ne- 
ceſſarily implies an Object aded upon, and an 
Agent by which it is ated upon; as, 10 h laved; 
* Thomas is loved by me.” _ 

So when the Agent takes the lead in the Sen- 
tence, the Verb is AQive, and is followed by 


The tongue is like a 93 which runs the faſter, the 


been fo frequently uſed. 
, * « Changed t6 4 worſe ſhape thou canſt nor be?” 4 
Shakeſpear, r Heng VI, 
« A dreadful quiet felt, and worſer far 
Than arms, a Cullen interval of war“ Dryden. 
The Superlative /zaft opght rather to be e withobt che 4, 
being contracted from lee; as Dr. Wallis hath long ago ob- 
ſerved. The Conjunction, of the fame ſound, * 11 writteu 
with the ay for diſtinction. | | 
z the 


— 
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the Object: vhen the Object takes the lead, the 
Verb is Paſſive, and is ſollowed by the Agent. 
A Verb Neuter expreſſes Being; or a ſtate or 
condition of being; when the Agent and the 
Object acted upon coincide, and the event is 
properly Neither adtion nor paſſion, but rather 
ſomething between both: as, 7 am, I fle, I 
walk. | MN C 438 AS + 
The Verb Aftive is called alſo Tranſitive; be- 
cauſe the action paſſeth :over to the Object, or 
hath an effect upon ſome other thing: and the 
Verb Neuter is called Intranſitive; becauſe the 
effect is confined within the Agent, and doth not 
paſt ouen to any object (a]. 

In Engliſh many Verbs are uſed both in an 
AAive and Neuter ſiguiſication, the conſtruction 
only determining of which 41nd they are. 

To the ſignification of the Verb is ſuperadd- 
ed the deſignation of Perſon, by which it cor- 
teſponds with the ſeveral Perſonal Pronouns ; 
of Number, by which it correſponds with the 


Ia The diſtinction between Verbs abſolutely Neuter, as 7 

2 and Verbs Active Intranfitive, as 10 walk, though founded 
in nature and truth, is of little uſe in Grammar. Indeed it 
- would rather perplex than aſſiſt the learner : for the difference 
tween Verbs Active and Neuter, as Tranſitive and Intranſitive, 
A eaſy and obvious: but the difference between Verbs abſolutely 
Neuter and Intranfitively Active is not always clear. But how- 
ever theſe latter may differ in nature, the Conſtruction of them 
both is. the ſame : and Grammar is not fo much concerned with 
their real, as their Grammatical, * 


9 1 5 Number 
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Number of the Noun, Smgular or Plural g of 
Time, by which it tepreſents the being, act on, 
or paſſion, as Preſent, Paſt, or Future; whether 
Imperſedly, or Perfectly; that is, whether paſ- 
ſing in ſuch time, or then finiſhed; and laſtly 
of Mode, or of the various Manner in which 
the being, action, or paſſion; is expreſſed. x 
: IwaiVerb therefore are to be conſidetred the 
a umber, the Time; and the Mode; 

The Verb in ſome parts of it varies its end- 
ings, to expteſs, or agree with, different: Perſons 
of tſie ſame number: as, I ner Thou lovgfh 
He loveth, or loves? ²ù 

So alſo to expreſs: different Nemliess: of 4 
me perſen as Thou ugs, * wy He 
loveth, They love (3. Nr taig 

So” likewiſe to e different Time: 3 
which any thing is repreſented as being, — | 
or aded upon: as, I Howe, I lovedy, I bear, 1 


bore, : Rave Berne, 


[z) In the Plural womber of the | Verb; thine . | 
ending to expreſs the different Perſons ; and the three Perſons 
Plural are the ſame alſo with the firſt Perſon Singular: moreover 
in the Preſent Time of the Subjunctive Mode all Perſonal Varia- 

ion is wholly dropped. Yet is this ſcanty proviſion of terminati- 
ons ſufficient for all the purpoſes of diſcourſe, nor does any am- 
Wiguity ariſe from it: the Verb being always attended either with 
he Noun exprefling the Subject acting or acted upon, or the Pro- 
oun repreſenting it. For which reaſon the Plural Termination 
n en, they lovin, they weren, formerly in uſe, ' was laid aſide 2 

Agen and hath long been obſolete, - | 
The 


- 8 < 
as — 
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* 
% 
| 
1 
: 

. 

: . 

| 


1 junction before it, it is called the Subjunctive; 


number it calledzhe ſafinitive; as, ** 7d:love 
and when it is expreſſed in a form in which it 
may be joined to a Noun as its quality or acci- 
dent; partaking thereby of the nature of an 
Adjective, it is n the nete as, 
e 1 


5 Nenn 115 . 

[4] A Mode is a particular. form of the Verb, denoting the 
manner in which a ching is, does, or ſaffers: or expreſſing an in- 
tention of mind concerning ſuch being, doing, or ſuffering. As 
far as Grammar is concerned, there are no more Modes in any 
language, than there are Forms of the Verb appropriated to the 
. nes of ſuch different manners of repreſentat· on. For inſtance 
the Greeks have a peculiar form of the Verb, by which they er- 
preſs the ſubject, ar matter, of a; Wiſh; which properly conſti- 
tutes an Optative Mode; but the Latins have no ſuch, form; the 
ſubject of a Wiſh in their language is ſubjoined ta the With itſelf 
either expreſſed or implied, as ſubſequent to it and depending on it: 


177 0 therefore no Optatiye Mode; ; but what, is expreſſed | in 
Wk But 


The Mode is the Manner of repreſentirig the 
Being, Action, or Paffion,, When it is ſimply 
declared, or a queſtion is aſked, in order to ob- 

- tain a dliclaration concerning it, it is called the 
Iadicative Mode; as, I /ove; laue thou?“ 
- when it is $/dden, it is called the Imperative; 
as, **bve thou: when it is ſubjoined as the. end 
or deſign, or mentioned under a condition, a 

N ſuppoſition, or the like, for the moſt palit de- 

pending on ſome other Verb, and having a Con- 


3 «If L lv; if thou.love e, when it is bare- 
ly expreſſed without any limitation of perſon or 


DNGLISsRH OGORAMM AR 49. 
But to enpreſt the Time of the: Verb the 
Epglh uſes alſo ene enge, of other Yorks. 


* Made i in 24D falls 3 voder the SubjunAive Mode in. 
Latin. For the fame feaſon, in Engliſh the ſeveralexpreflions of” 
2 Conditional Will, Poſſibility, Liberty, Obligation, Mc. come all 
under the SubjuaRive Mode. The mere /expreflions of Will, 
Poffbihty, Liberty, - Obligation, Ge. belong y6;the Indicative. 
Mode: it is their Conditionality, their being ; fubſequear, and 
depending upon ſomething preceding, that 1 them 2 the 
Subjunctive Mode. And i in this Grammat ical Modal Form, how- 
ever they may differtin other reſpects Logically, or Metaphyfi- 
cally, they all agree. That Will, Poſliblity, Liberty, Obliga- 
tion, &c. though expreſſed by the ſame Verbs that are occaſionally 
uſed as Subjunctive Auxiliariss, may. belong to the Indicative 
Mode, will be apparent from a few examples. 

« Here, yg may relgu Nebre“ / 

« of of i Eternal co- eternal beam l! © 7 


o! yy Lerpreſs thee unblam'd 2* | | Nad gt r 
wp they might have Bed, . 
14 fell.” 
« What, we would do, od a wc as | 3 
4 Were Bj wo ue * t 


* S1H016- 2 1154077 547 14 Shokepels Mete 
1 4. 4 Is this the nature, ; 


Which Pallas could not ſhake ? whoſe ſolid virtue 
The ſhot of accidents or dart of chance, 
Ceuld neither raze, nor pierce?” ?“ | 14 Othello, 
heſe ſentences. axe all either declarative, or ſimply imerregat ve; 
rd however expreſſive of Will Liberty, Poſkbility, ox Obligation, 
et the Verbs pre all of the Indicative Mode. 

It ſeems, · therefore, that whatever other Mecaphyfical Modes 
here may, in the theory of, Univerſal Grammar, there are in 
EKngliſh no eher Grammatical Modes than thoſe above . 
As in Latin the Subjunctive fupplies the want of an Optative 
fode, ſo does i it likewiſe in Engliſh, with the Auxiliary may 
* the Nomiagtive Caſe: n ay bs. Wis 

£ 


5 IN TRODUCTION 'TO- 
called therefore Auxiliaries, or Helpers ; do, bs, 


have, Mall, will* as, I de love, I. aid lobe; 

J am loved, I was loved ; I have loved, I haue 
* loved; I fball, or wt, loye, or be loyed.” 

1 vr ans 10 v1.24 n7 

The two principal gf woe” ar t — and 


d be, are thus varied, according to Perſon, 
er, Time, and Mode. 


Time is Preſent, Paſt, or Future, 
Fx To HAVE. 
Indicative Mode. 
. nnn 
2. Thou haſt [5]; r 11 "He 


= LY He hath, or has [675 


Sometimes, chiefly when Almighty Gd is the as An 
lary i is omitted: wy The LORD Bleſi thee, and te thee !” 
Numb. vi. 24. d the phraſe with the Pronoun is obſolete: 2 
' 4 Unto which be vouchſafe to bring us all!“ Liturgy | 
That-the Participle is a mere 28 of e vad, f is " mdifelh 
it our Definition of a Verb be admitted: for it fignifies being, 
doing, or ſoffering, with the defignation of Time ſuperadded, 
But it*the eſſence of the verb be made to-eonfiſt in Affirmation, 
n6t orly*the Partichple ill be excluded from its place inthe Verb 
but the Infinitrve itſelf alfb; which certain ancient Gramfnariam 
of great aurhority held t to be alone the genoine Ve denying 
that title to All the biher Modes. See Hrzwazs, p. A 
LSI Thou, in the Polite, and een in the Familiar Style, is dif- 
uſed, and the Plural Tou is employed inftead of it: we fay, To 
have; not, Thou haſh, Though in this caſe we apply Nu to 8 
ale Pet Petfon, Fer the Verb too daun agree with it in the Plural 


zue blen _— 4 


Paſt Time. x 
1. I had, q | * 4 We 13 
2. Thou bac 4) ch Open, . 
3. He had; N They 


9 „ 7 1 ** 


Number: it muſt neceſſary be, You have ; pay You haſt. * 
was, the Second Perſon Plural of the Pronoun placed in agreement 
with the Firſt or Third Perſon Singular of the Verb, is an enor- 
mous ſoleciſm: and yet Authors of the firſt rank have/tidaduer- 1 
tently fallen into it, „ Knowing that you was my old. maſter's - 
good friend!” © Addiſon, Spe. No 5r7, © The; account v was 
pleaſed ro ſend me. Bentley, Phileleuth. Lipf.” Part II. See 
the Letter prefixed. © Would to God | you [was within ber 
reach!“ Bolingbroke to Swift, Letter 46. If you waz here,” 
Ditto, Letter 47- © I am juſt now as well, as When % was 
here.” Pope to Swift, P. 8. to Letter 56: On the contrury the 
Solemn Style admits not of you for a fagle Perſon. This hath 
led Mr. Pope into a great impropriety in hs W — 
Meffiah : 
40 Thos my voice infoire, 
Who touch'4 Tſaiah's hallow'd lips with fire.” 
ie Solemaity of the Style would not admit of Tom for * ins 
he Pronoun ; nor the . meaſure of the Verſe tonchedf'or 
eb, in the Verb, as it indiſpeoſably ought to be, in tht one 
+ the other, of theſe two forms: Tov, who: touched; or Thor, 
ho tonc bedſt, or did/? touch. . 
« What art thou, ſpeak, ale en defigns unknown; © 
While others lep, thus raxge the camp alone?” 
Pope's Tliad, x. 90. 
« Accept theſe grateful tears ; for thee they flow; ' | 
For thee, that ever felt another's woe.” Ib. = 19. 
« N thou drope from his unerring kill.” - 


at ga | Dro Arburknor, Deiner Poomsy vo. i; 


«©Toſt'of thy word, 1 in every thavght Gneere ; 
Who knew no with, but what the world mighs: hear,” / 


Pope, Epitaph. 
74 to ew in the firſt line, or kzeweft in the ſecond. 


2 Future 


A 


, 
41 


M roue rox 7 ro 


Future Time. 

* Mill. or will, We ſhall, 
2. hou ſhale, or wilt [ ae, Ye * or will, 
3 He cory dr will, They) have. 
21648 TY e Mode. * 
1. Let me Wa iS. Loet us have, 
2 Have thou, RIP Have yes 
or, Do thou have, ts or, Do ye have, 

Lr kim bare; 7, aw Let them have. 


In er to Fry this Grathmatical We the two dif 
tin;farms: of Thos and You are often uſed promiſcuouſly by our 
| modem Ports, in the ſame Peem, in the ſame” Paragraph, and 
- erenit.the ſame Sentence; very inclegantly and improperly : : 

„ Now, now, I ſeize, I claſp thy charms;. 
And how you * an cruel ! from my arms,” 


= 


16 Harb Sropetly e tothe ſerious nd folemn Aye; bar 
to the familiar. The ſame may be obſerved of deeb and does. 

oY We! eee rn 
{Inquires her name; that bas his heart.“ S Wallet 
« T b' unwearied Sun from day to F* 
Does his Creator's power difplay,” - © Addiſon, 
The nature of the ſtyle, as well as the harmony of the verſe, ſeems 
to require in theſe places bath and doth. 
[7] The Auxiliary Verb will is always thus formed i in | the 
ſecond and third Perſons ſingular: but the Verb 90 will, not be- 
ing an Auxiliary, is formed regularly in thoſe Perſons: 1 <ilh 
Thon will, Heawillith, or cui. „Thou, that art the author 
0 and beſtower of life, canſt doubtleſs reſtore. it alſo, if thou vill I, 
and when thou willft ; but whether thou will ft [wilt] pleaſe 
to reſtore * or mot, that Thou alone knoweſt.“ — 
| n I. 7 | 


* Subjunfin 
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SubjunQive Mode. K 
| Preſent Tine. 
1. 1 1 My... 
2. Thou he 1% 5 14ve, 
7 He rn 94 They * 
luafinitire Mode. e 
Preſeatz Ts have: Paſt, 7 11 have bad, © 
Partici hs. | | | ih 


Preſent Having : Parſe [8], Had 
"Pal Having hogs | 14 


10 33 az) (1 "2 
2 Lochestive Mode. isn ©-f 
105 Preſent Time. | 
2. Jam,' - 50 „. 
2. Thou art, Ye 
3. He is; They 


1 * 9 * 


1. I be, 1 We. . | . 
2, Thou beeſt, 4? Ye _ We bed 
3s He is [9]; 1 


Ls) This Participle repreſents the action as cadets * and" f- 
niſhed; and, being ſubjoined to the Auxiliary to bawegeonſtitates 
the Perfect Time: I call it therefore the Perfect Participle: The 
ſame, ſubjoined to the Auxiliary to be, conſtitutes the Paſſive 
Verbs and in that tate, or when uſed £7 RAMA k wes in 
a Paſſive — is called the Paſſive Participle. 


[9] © I think it be thine indecd ; fos thou liek in ie" Shake- 
pere \Bgin the Singular Number of this{ Time and 
al! C3 . Paſt 


* 


0 
' 11% war 


E ANTRODUCTION TO | 


Pat Time. 
1. I was, - | We. 
f 2. Thou waſt, 9 Ye 55 | ſee: 
i . Was; They 11 | F 


Ly dl N Time: 
1.1 ſhall, or will, 


Thou ſhalt, or ty hoe 
3 He ſhall, or will | | 


12413-: | 
" 5.2 deb [ere Mate ” 
r. Lat we be, 1 9 15999 


or, Do thou be, *or, Do ye be, 
Jr Let bim be N oy Let chem be. 


Subjuggire . Eo, 


| 1. 7 Were, | : We 


le, 7 „d e dete, is bſetite {and is become 
eee, the Plural. Is | 
e DE. 46 Beſort the ſun, 8 1 4 
$24 {Is \ Before: the heav'ns thou — 0 " it 1 Milton, 
« Remember hat thou were?” NY Dryden. 
OR wats | Aue 
ThO⁰ 0 Prior, 


n 


{ 


ENGLISH, GRAMMAR. 


lofinitive 
.,Freſegyy To be: Paſt, To Nye been. ; 


"04 * panichbte. ( . 
901 Pieſeit, Being: Perfect, Been: 
Paſt; 3 


FT 2 


The Verb Adive is . * e 

Perſon, Number, Time, and Mode. 
„ ditädve Meds.” 

Pfeſent Tine. 

Sings «0 1 165972  Blare... 
1 Thenk 5 We . 


2. Thou loveſt, . | Ye * 
* gy He loveth, or loves; They 
| brit Tine. 2 


374 ; ven i 1 
» Tloved, SV o 18 | 
2. 46:7 MPN * rr 


2; He loved; | 


_ © «All'thisrthou Hp 
be Thou, SteNa, dah rv 


When firſt F harp 
Shall e In Alten de te Ad 


the ſame with waft, and common to the. Indicative. and Sube 
junttive Mode) or rather äbide by the practice of our beſt antient 
_ writers; the propriety of the language, which requires, as far as 
map be, diftin& forms for difſerent Modes: and the analogy of- 
formation in each Mode; I Wat, Thou waſt ; T were, Thou: 
| wert all which conſpire to make wort, peculiar tt to che . Subjunce- 

Are: C 4 Future 


$6 e ee e 10 
x. 1 man, or will, We „hall, 
2. Thou ſhalt, or 1 r Ye hor 
3. He ſhall; or N %% e 
n '« Mode. 
1. Let me Pl ks Let us 2). 
a2. Love thou, Loveye, | 
or; Do thou love, or, or, Do ye love, 
3. 2 him love; Let them love. 
Sohjunctive Mode. 
Preſent Time. 


love. 


— 


17 I may N e may love; 

- Thou mayeſt q love; Ve * 7 

43 "He may 9 . have loved [3 
| Paſt 9 | 

1. I might - might love; 

2. Thou ae oe; Te I and 


3 He might; \They- have loved[ 3] 


(e The other form of the firlt Perſon Phural o of ade Impers 
tire, krue we, is grown obſolete. 

N [z] Note, that the Imperſect and perfect Times are here put 

together. And ĩt is to be obſerved, that jy the Sobjunctiye Mode, 

x ee event being ſpoken of under a condition, or ſuppoſir tion, of in 
tie form of a with, and e as doubtful and Was t, the 

9110 c + 9 At, 


* 
80 


” a dz 3 - 
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* 


And, 
T could, Would, 2 N þ Thou could &c. love z- 
. and have loved. * oe 
| nk Mode. 1 lg 
Preſent, To love: wad To. oy loved. 
* participle. n einn 0 
Preſent, Loving: Perfect, Loved 7 . 
_ Paſt, Having loved. n Wy 


Bat in diſcourſe we have often en 4 
ſeak of Time, not only as Preſent,. Paſt, ar, 

Future, at large and" indetermirately ; but” al 

as ſueh with ſome particular diſtinction and Par 
tation; that is, as paſſing, or finiſhed ; as. im- 
perfect, or perfect. This will heſt be ſeen in- 
an example of a Verb: laid out and diltribuied 
according to theſe diſtin Wente Time.. 


Verb itſelf in the preſent, and the 8 boch of the Proſenr” 
am Paſt Imperfect Times, often carry w. th them ſomewhat of à 
Future ſenſe; a8, 4 If he cometo-morrow, 1 may ſpeak ra him: 
if he ſhonld, or would, come to-morrow, I might, would, - 
coub., or ſhould, ſpeak to. him.” Obſerve alfa, thatthe Auxili- 
aries /hould and would in the Imperſect Times are uſed to expreſs+ 
the Preſent and Future as well as the Pat; as, © om 
that he ſheuld, or would, come nuw, or !o-mawrew;” ag} well % 
« It was my -defire, that he*/bould, or u, come yeſterday. 
So that in this Mode the preciſe Time of the Verb is very erz 
determined by the nature and Ur.ſt of the Sentence. 


2 5; 


Indefinite, . 


'S 


INTYODUCTION To 


Indefnite, or . 

Preſent, 3 ne 
* | Tn . I hall love. 
0 - Definite; or Deter mined, | 

| . Tie: : | 
Preſent — Lam (now) loving. 
Preſent Perfect: I have (now) loved. 
Paſt Imperfece: I üwas (then) loving. 
paſt Perfect: I had (then) loyed. 
Future laperſed': * I hall (then) be loving. 
N Future Perfect: I ſhall (chen) have loved, 


= Tei is needleſs bels to ſet down at large the ſe⸗ 
vera! Variations of the Definite Times, as they 
| only in the proper Variations of the Aux< 
fatty, joined to the Preſent or Perfect rng 
BT  - which have been already given. | 
Tao expreſs the Preſent and Paſt Imperfe& of 
| + dhe Active and Neuter Verb, the Auxiliary 4 
10 ſometimes uſed: 44 (now) love; 1 did (then) 
love. © * : 00S of 
Thus, with very little variation of the, prin- 
x _ Verb, the ſeveral cireumſtances of Mode 
and Time are clearly expreſſed by the help of 
the Auxiliaries, be, have, do, let, may, can, hall, 


NOT ISR RAMMAR 590 
he peculiar force of the ſeveral Aüxiliaries 
is to de ob ſerved. Do and dif mark the Action 
itſelf, or the Time of it ) with greater force 
and Ufhinktiou. They are alſo of frequent and 
alnioft neceſſary uſe in Ittterrogatire and Ne 1 
tive Senteſices. They ſometimes alſo ſupply t 
place of andther"Ver and make the 6.2 — 
of it, in che due br Koran ad ſenteiice, un- 

necellary : n i Gabe 
3 40h Nen det plays, ba fave ron # 
* en i, Anthoby.*" * 
* | | eee Jul. Cal: 
„ Weder only expreſs p ion: but 
praying, 11 opti commanding. "May and 
mizht expreſs bility or liberty of doing a 
thing 3 can and 1 the power. Muſt is ſomc- 
times called in for a helper, and detiores neceſſity. 
Will in the" firſt” Perſon” Hngular and plural, 
promiſes or chreatens ; in the- fecond and third 
on A Hall, on the r : 


& v4” 0 5 
F 4 perde catch t by oat 6 
a wid r ' 
a © This to me SHA | 
' Ya dreadful ſecrecy i impart 25 did.” Skdkefſiear, « Die he 
certainly d. Sherlock, Vol. Diſc. 7. © Yeu, I d love 
herz® that is, at at that "times, or. once ez intimating a. negation, or 
doubt, of preferit Tove: © © | 
= The Lord called SITY 2 he. ran unto Bu, ws ſaid, 
Here am 1, for to | calledf e the Lord called yet 282 in, 
Samuel. And Samuel arofe and went to E * and ſaid, Here am 
1, for thou didf gall me.” 1 Sam. iii. 4 


yore C6 


... TS 3 


| %*nor 


20 


* 8, 


— 
.0> 


3 INT R opugt FON 
in the firſt Perſon, ſimply ſoretells , ia he ſe- 
cond and thigd Perſont, promiſe s,..cqmmands,; of 
threatens ([.5.]-, But this myſt. ba unde rſtood of 
Explicative Sentences; for when the Sentence is 
Interrogative, juſt che reverſe for the. moſt Rat 


takes place: Thus, , 1, bell go; you will-go;" 
expreſs event only: but, 1 you gor“ im- 
Ports intention; and S. i | go ?” . refers tothe 
will of another. But again © he fball g and 
all he go?“ both imply Will, expreſſing or 
referring to a command. | Weald piimarily de- 
notes inc lination of will; and ſhould, obligation: 


but they both vary their, import, daf. ge en 
uſed to expreſs ſimple en ent. 655 
Do and, have make, the Preſent , Time ; did, 
bad(6}, the Paſt; ol, will, the. Future ; let 
is employed. in ſor ming the Imperative Mode; 
ay, might, could, would,. ſhould, in. forms ng the 


Cs! ran n was not obferved formerly. as tothe word 
hall, which Was {uſed} an the Second and Third Terſons to expreſs 
fimply the *. So I kewiſe' /boxld was uſed, where we now 
make uſe of av. d. See the Vulgar Tranſlation, of the Bihle. 

{6} It has been very rightly obſerved, that the Verb bad, ih the 
common phraſe, I bad raber, is not properly oled, either as an 
Actire or as an Auxiliary Verb; z chat, being in the Paſt time, it 
cannot in this caſe be properly expreſſive of time Preſevtz and 
that It is by no means reducible to any e 
In truth, it ſeems to have ariſen from a mere mille ke, in re 
the familiar and ambi yous, 2 igtion, Te rather, 191 
rather, inftead of 7 would 3. which latter Is #he r 12 
analogbus, and proper B ** txo e May 85 
London, 1768. Effay 17. | 

Subjunctive. 
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| Subjun give. The Prepoſition to, placed before 
the Verb, makes.the Inßiaitixe Mode [5]. 1 44 


z] Biſhop Wilkins giyes the following elegant inveſtigation 
of the Modes, in his Real Gharater, Part III. Chap. 5. 
To the in what manner the ſubje& is to be joined with bis 
Predicate, the Copula between th em is affected with a Particle ; 
which, from the uſe of un, is, called aden, the manner or Md. 

Now the Subject and Predicate may be joined together either 
Simply, or with ſome kind of 2 me. accordingly t 
Modes are Primary, or Secondary. 1 PAL 

The Primary Modes are wu by eee an 
and Imperatiye, e. 

When the Inter is f to be "Y- or at leaſt NP it 2 
in the Speaker's power to have it be fo, 'as the bart Union of 
Subject and Predicate would import ; then the Copula is nakedly 


expreſſed without any variation: and this manner of * 
it is called the Indicative Mode. 


When it is neither declared to be ſo, e de 
in the Speaker's power to have it ſo; then he can do no more in 
words, but make out the expreſſion of his will to — that hath 
the thing it his power : namely, to, : ERR 
21 Superior, |; Petition,” $ 1 | 

120 * Equal, 17 'by + 4 Perſuaſion, ' And te 

| Inferior, ' Command, 
manner of theſe aſſecting the Copula, (Be is ſod of let ir be fo), 
is called the Imperative Mode ; of which there are theſe three va- 
rieties, very fit to be diſtinctly provided for. As ſor that other 
uſe of the Imperative Mode, when it fignifies Permi/ſon't this 
22 the me N tf B94 
You may do i. ! 

The Secqudary Modes are fuck, as, ebene Copiia h g- 
ted with any of them, make ths benteice ien 
#8) a Medal Propefiticn. - 

This happens, when the matter io diſcourſe, andy tho inide 
or doing, or ſuffering of a thing, is conſidered, not ſimply by itſelf, 
but gradually in its cauſes j from which it 2 either cm- 
55 or neceſſarily, 
| 4 through. x 


5 
r ᷑ ꝶ . — —_—— — g-; — —-—-—ꝶ — — 
o 
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through its ſeveral Modes and Times is 16 placed 
only before the Perfect Partieiple; And be, 5 like 
manner, before the Preſent and Paſhive Partici- 
ples: the reſt only before the Verb, or ingther 
Auxiliary, in its Primary form. 

When an Auxiliary is joinedto the vetb, the 
"Auxitiary goes through all the yarjations of Per- 
fon and Number; and the Verb itſelf. continues 
invarjably the fame; When there are two or 
more Auxiliaries joined to the Verb, the firſt of 
[them only is varied according, to Vacton and 


. the Speaker 
expreſs only the Poſſibility of it or his own Liberty to iti: 
« © Is The Poſſibility BAAN depends, * the 0 <1 its 
cauſe ; and may be expreſſed,» | 13x 6532 | 


m all ob- 
tht ng 


5. The Liberty of a chi 2 upon 2 e 
Mnctes gither er without, egd ow 
n e 0 

5 41 Ney; 
ben 1 "ge te 25 i” by the Particle. * 5 M gbr. 

Then. a thing ſeems to be of Neceſſty, when the Speaker en 


preſſeth the reſolution of his own eren ſome * * 
upon him from without, | 


1+} 4 


3. The Inclination fave. Wil is expreſſed, | © e t 
TIM » Willy. 1 
5 ' by, the Particle Whale, 


* The Neceſſity of a thing from ſome eee 10 
ther Natural or Marul, which we call Duty, is expreſſed, 


F 1 | by the Particle , wes ens 


See alſo HzaMEs, Book I, Chap. viii. , 
24 5 | "Number, 
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The Paſſive Verb is only the Participle Paſſive, 
(which for the moſt part is the ſame with the 
Indefinite Paſt Time Active, and always the 
ſame with the Perfe@ Participle,) Joined to the 
Auxiliary Verb 1 be, through all its Variations: 
as, * T am lovel; I was loved; 1 have been lud; 
1 fall be led” and ſo on, through all the Per- 
ſons, the Numbers, the Times, and the —_— | 


The Neuter Verb js varied like the Active; 
but, having ſomew hat of the Nature of the Pat. 
five, admits in many inſtances of the Paflive 
form, retgining ſtill the Neuter fignification 3 
chiefly in ſuch Verbs, as ſignify ſome fort of 
motion, or change of place of condition: 46, 
1 Lat gone; I am grown'; * 1 was 
fallen [$}.” The Verb am, my in, this caſe 


[$8] I doubt * of the propriety of ht eie examples : 

The rules of our holy religion, from which we are infinitely 
fwerved.” Tillotſon, Vol. I. Serm. 27. The whole obligation 
of that law and covenant, which God made with the-Jews, Was 
alſo ceaſed” Ib. Vol. II. Serm. 52. © W hoſe number was now 
amounted to three byudred.” Swift, Conteſts and Diſſenſions, 


into a conſpiracy againſt his maſter.” Addiſon, Freeholder, No 37. 
« At the end of a Campaign, when half the men are deſerted or 
killed.” Addiſon, Tatler, No 42. Neuter Verbs are ſometimes 
A 0 very improperly as Aﬀtives x * Go, flee tbce away into 

| preciſely 


Chap. 3. 4 This Mareſchal, upon ſome diſcontent, was entered 


» 
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preciſcly defines the Time of the action or event, 
but does not change the nature of it; the Paſſi ve 


form itil} ex preſſing, not properly a Paſſion, but 
a a t or condition of ewe 


1 


Ae aR VERBS: 


—V x OO . — — — =_ _ 
* 


/ 


| N Engliſh boch che paſt Ne Adire and the 
1 Paxticiple Perfect, or Paſſive, are formed by 

adding to the Verb 45 , or d only, when the 
Verb ends in e as, © turn, turned; love, loved.” 
The Verbs. that vary from this rale, in either or 
in both caſes, are eſſeemed Irregular, | Ix» 
The nature of our language, the Accent and 
Pronunciation of it, inclines us to contract even 
all our Regular Verbs: thus loved, turned, are 
commonly pronounced in one ſyllable, 4%, 
turn de and the ſecond Perſon, which Was ori- 


the land of Judah” FOR vit. 12. % think ivy no means 
a fit and decent thing to vie Charities, and erect the reputation of 
ene upon the ruirs of another.” Atterbory, Serm. I. 2. « So 
many learned men, that have ſpent their whole time and-pains to 
the Sacred with the-Profane Chronology,” Sir William 
Temple, Works, Fol. Vol. I. p. 29 
N « How would the Geds my righteous foils — 
Pope, Odyſ xiv. 447. 
| 2 If Jeve this arm tend. $a Ibid. xxi. 2196 
And Active Verbs are as improperly made Neuter: as, © I muſt 
| premiſe with three circumſtances.” Swift, Q. Anne's Laft Mini- 
ſtry, Chap. 2. © Thoſe that think to ingratiate with him by 
. 7g me.“ * Diſſert. on Phalaris, p. 519. 


givally 


\ 
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ginally in three ſyllables, lavede/f, turnaugſt, is 
become a diſſyllable, loved/?, turneiſt : for as we 
generally throw the accent as far back as poſfible 
towards the firſt part of the word, (in; ſome even 
to the fourth: ſyllable | from the end,) the 'ſtrels 
being laid on che firſt fyllables, the reſt are pro- 
nounced in à lower tone, more rapidly and 
indiſlindly; * ſo are often either wholly a 
ped, or blended into one angther. 35 : 
4g It ſometimes happens alſo, that the mers, 
which ariſes from. a regular change, does not 
ſound eaſily or agreeably ; ſometimes by the, ra- 
Pidity of our pronunciation the vowels are ſhor- 
tened or loſt; and the confonants, which. are 
thrown together, do not eaſily coaleſce with one 
another, ang are therefore changed ged into * 155 
the ſaime orga n, or of a kindred ſpecies. ,'T 
" occafions a further deviation from the, 
form : thus laveth, turneth, are contraQted- into 
l' th, turn 1b, and theſe ſor eaſier pronunciation 
immediately become loves, turnt. ; 2 

erbs ending in cb, ct, p, &, Ii, fs, in 
TI KAive, ind the Farticiple R - 
five, admit the change of ed into. t;. a8, Jo! 
' ſnatcht, checkt, Jeb, mixt, dropping a alſo one of 


[5]; gk of theſe 88 are e barth A diſa 

it were better, if they were avoided arid difuſed: green they ar. 
in common diſcourſe, and are admitted into Poetry; an. 
inderd cannot well do without them. poets 


8 the 
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de double letters, Aren, -paſt ; for fuatcbed, 
- chethel,” ſnoppil;* mixed, \ dwelt, "paſted + thoſe 
-thatend-in /, m, u, p, after a diphthong, more 
over Horten the diphthong, or change it into a 

eagle holt vowel}. 48; thatt-drriitMithar, ' felt, 

Arpt, &c. all for the ſathé renfon; from the 

"quickneſs bf the pronunciation, and becauſe the 

d after a ſhort vowef will not eafify coaltſee > | 

the preceding corffortahe. Tudſe hat end 51 

change alſo v intb Y as. Meade, bereft l "ag 

n becuile Reed e c after Wen vowel Will 
"wbr-ealily coaleſce With f. eee 

Alt theſe, of which 4 have hitherto "given 

*exaitiÞles, are conſidered not as Fregular, but 

8 Contracted only: in moſt of them the Intire 

"bs Well as che Oontraded form i is uſed; z and the 

Intire form is z generally to be cred to the 

Conttacted. 1 

Tue formation of Verbs 3 in Veld. "both 
Regular and Irregular, is derived. From the 
-Spxop. . . | 
; e Irregular Verbs ii in Kbit fte af kene 

Htables, antes conpounded,; and they are for | 

the'nioſt 8 lame words which are Treegular 

Verbs i in the | ; 

As all our Regular Verbs are ſubject. to ſome 
ind of Contraction; ſo the firſt: Claſs. of Irre- 
 gulars'i is of thoſe, abet become ie fromm che fame 

cauſe, 3; C189 324% 
1 I. Irre- 
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« n 
Ivregulars by Contradion. * 


Pod Verbs ending in d or . have the Preſont, 
the Paſt I ime, and the Participle Perfect and Paſ- 
ſive, all alike, withoat any variations as, beat, 

burſt 6), caſt ſ a]. coſt, cut, heat * g/ bit, 

lus, Knit, let, lift &, light * [4], pur, quit“, 
read US rent, rid, (et, ſhed, ſhred, W e 
ſplit. "6þ:lpread,:throft wet*.. 12273 


- (1) Theſe two haxe alſo beater and burften in the, Participle 3 
und in that form they belong to the Third Claſs of Irregulars., 
£4] :Shiekelpear uſes the Partieiple in the Regular Form: 
And when themind is quickentd, out of doubt+ ©" 
The organs, tho' defunct and dead before, 
Break up their drowſie grave, and newly move 
Witch cen ſlongh, and freth celerity,” T Men. V. 
Iz] “ He commanded, that they ſhould beat the faradce one 
ven titnes mote than it was wont to be Hr. Dan. iii. 29. 
The Verbs marked thus v, throughout the three Claſſes of Irre- 
gulars, have the Regular as well as the Irregular Form in uſe. 
[4] This Verb in the Paſt Time and Participle is pronounced 
ſhorr, Ig br or : eee 
moſt in writing. © 
Ls 5] This Verb in the Pat Time and Participle is, 333 
ſhort; read, red, red ; * had, lu, lid; and perhaps tee be 
vr tten ĩn this manner? our antient writers ſpelt it redes. 
[6] Shake!pear uſes the Participle in the Regular Form: 
«© That ſelf hand, V7.2" 
Which writ his honour in the acts it did, 
Hath, with the courage which the heart did n, 
FSypluted the heart itfelf,” Ant. and Cee. 


| Theſs 


a 
LS ©z * 
= 
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Theſe are Contradions from beated, burſled, 
cafted, &c ; becauſe of the diſagreeable found of 
the ſyllable ed after d or t [7]. 

Others in the Paſt Time, and participle Per- 
dect and Paſſive, vary a little from the Preſent, 
by ſhortening the dipbthong, or changing the 4 

into t; as, lead, led; ſweat, ſwet [8]; meet; 

met; bieed, bled; breed, bred; feed, fed; 

_ Ttheed, ſped ; bend, bent“; lend, tne rend, 
tent; ſend, ſent; ſpend, ſpent; build, built * 5 
geld, gelt; Sild, gilt“ 3 * err; 


loſt. 


Others not ending in 4 or ? are formed by 
Contraction; have, had, for haved; make, made, 


for maked ; - Hee, fied, tA * ſor 
OM. 


| bene follow the Saxon rule: 00 verbs which in the Infini- 

tive end in das and tan, (that 1 is, in Engliſh, d and z; for an it 
qaly the CharaRteriftic termination of the Saxon Infinitive ) *in 
the Preterĩt and Participle Preterit commonly,for the ſake of better 
ſound, throw away the final ed; as. beet, afed, (both in the Prete- 

kit nd Participle Preterit,) for beored, afeded ; from beaten, afedan.” 

© Hickes, Grammat. Saxon. cap. iv. So the ſame Verbs in Eng- 
, lb, bear, fed, inſtead of brated, 8 


N fu. ow the drudging goblin. free. 
Milton, Allegro. 


— uſes ſweaten, as the Participle of this Verd : 
_ _ « Greaſe, that's ſwearen 
From the murtherer's gibbet throw. & . Macbeth 
* MORN EO BIT Hb Long. 


* ht + 14 | 15 


| T 
T ä ho 
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The following, beſide the ContraQtion, change 


alſo the Vowel ; ſell, ſold ; tell, told z clothe, - 
clad. © | 


Stand, ood ; and dare, durſt, (which in the 
participle hath regularly dared,) are directly from 
the Saxon, OR lad ; Ars dorfle. 

. II. dee e, 
| W 1 1. "0H | 

The Irregulars of the Second Claſs end in 2bt, ( 
both in the Paſt Time and Participle; and change 
the vowel or dipbthong i into an or ox they are 


taken from the Saxon, in as the termination 0 
is hte, | 


8 TOR" 
Brings" brought: Bringan, brohte. 
Buy, | | bought: Bycgean, bokte, 
Catch, caught: | at, 
Fight, fought [1]: Feotan, | fubt. A 
Teach, taught: © Txchan, tabte. 
Think, thought: Thencan, thohte, - 


Seek, -ſought: Secan, ſohte. 
Work, wrought: Weotcan, worhte. 
[1] As in this glorious and well-foughren field | 
We kept together in our chivalry,” | e 
ö. | Shakeſpear, Hen. V, 
[27M « Onthe fee bos field | * 
Michael, and his Angels, prevalent, L 
u. Encamping, plac'd er watches 5 


Mikon, P. L. VI. 410. 
| This Participle ſeems not agreeabletothe Analogyof CO 
which obtains in this Claſs of Verbs. ; 

Fraught 


\ 


- 
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the Participle of the Verb to /reight, which has. 
regularly freighted. Raugbt from reach is obſo- 
lete. 


Fraugbi ſeems rather to be Adjedive * | 


| III. 
Irregulars in en. | 
The Irregulars of the Third Claſs form the 
Paſt Time by changing the vowel or diphthong 
of the Preſent; and the Participle Perfect and 
Patlive, by adding the termination en; beſide, for 


the moſt part, the change of the vowel or diph- 


thong. Theſe alſo derive their formation a , 


e, -- 
Forſake.. 9 * "bogs 
Shake, mook, haken (al. 


Take, took, 8 taken... 


oh „Any and conſtant kivve COTA? N 


0 4 Shakeſpear 5 Cymb. 
66 Wert theo ſome ſtar, that from the; muin'd roof, *-. -» 1 


of Olywpusby miſchance Add fall,” © - 
Milton's Poems, 
The nr of the Paxticipſe i in theſe ue. 


: I 
* 
* * 


$6468" 


— 


parts from the 2 905 
Preſent, Paſh Participle, 
à changed into e. | 
ET. IT fallen. 
a into | $ 
Awake, —— ,, [as 2 , 
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aw into F. 

Draw, 0 20 * drawn i”; 
RE. a... 8 

Slay, þ Gl flew,  wpls}, 


e into a Or a, | 
Get, ...,;1 , er go gotten. | 
Help, helped (4), holpen *. Ny 
Melt, . | [melted,] molten“. 

Swell,  [fiwelled,]. Maollen . * 
ea Into 3 or. ä | 
Eats lei , eaten. 
In N .X „ 


Bear, with, or bore, .- born. 
Break; * brake, or broke, broken. 
Cleave, clave, or clove “, cloven, or clefts. 
Speak, Tpake, or ſpoke, . ſpoken, ,» 
Swear, ſware, or ſwore, ſworn, 
Tear, - rare, or tore, * torn. 22 
Wear,” ware, or wore, worn. 
Heave, hove *, -* "Hhoven®, i 7 
Shear, | ſhore, 21 horn, 4220712 
Steal, ſtole, c ftolen, or ſtoln. 
Tread, trade. - . ,  troddem..,. 
Hy ene ene nag. T 
14: . + * 
8 Whoa cefotlowys Vouel: we Liquig, 4. u eee 
drawn, flayn,' (or flaing) ate inftead- of drawen; ſlayen; ſo likes - 
viſe known, born, are for Enowen, boren, in the Saxon ena wen, _— 
and ſo of the reſt; * 
[4] The antient Irregular form bo{pe is ſill uſed — 


ee | 
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er into o, a, de 
ö Creep, crope *, 1 or crept. 1 
Freeze, froze, frozen. 
| Seeths, | ſod; oy l ſodden, 
| | ee into 2 Ni : 
WS, i bh 


3 long i into? ben, 2. eee 
renne 
Chide, chid [ cChidden. 
P . 
slide. *. © 2" "mo, £1 flidden, 

into 7 ſhort, 


int 36 4 .[elimbed;] * 
driven. 
ridden. 
kriſen. ad 
6) Ichined.] \ 
(Irene... 7 
+ Wmitten, 3 
ſtridden. 
ütriyen. 18 


C51 © Jacob ch2ds with Labari.” Gen. xxx}. 36. "Num, xx, + 

| [6] Riſe, with i ſhort, hath been improperly uſed as the pa 
Time of this Verb: © That form of the firſt or primigenial earth, 
which riſe immediately out of Chaos, was nat the fame, nor like 
| 


—ꝙ— — — 


to that of the preſent earth.” Buruet, Theory of the earth, B. I. 
Chap. iv. . If we hold faſt to that ſcripture concluſion, that all 
Wc rye from one head.“ — B. deere vii. 


— 


4 Thrire 


"> 
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Thrire. throve (7) thriven. 
Write % wrote, written. 

; long into , 1 
Strike, ſtruck, an a N 
i ſhort into a. I 2 
Bid, rr bidden. N 
Give, gave, * given. igen 

Sit (x], ſat, fſtitten. | 


[7] Mr, Pope has uſed the Regulaf form of the Paſt Time « 

this Verb : 
« In the-fat'age of pleaſure, wealthy and eaſe, 
Sprung the rank weed, and triv'd with large inepeaſe.“ 
| Eſſay of Crit, 

[8] This. Va; is alſo formed like thoſe of i long into I ſhort, 
Write, writ, written : and by Contraction writ in the 23 ; 
but, I think improperly. 4 f 

[9] Frequent miflakes are made i ip the Sedalia of the Parti 
ciple of this Verb. The analogy plain] requires fitten; which was 
formerly in uſe: „ The army having gien there ſo long“ 
Which was enough to make him ſtir, that would not have fitter 
Rill, though Hannibal had been quiet. Raleigh. That no 
Parliament ſhould be diſſolved, till it had nen five. months. 
Hobbes, Hiſt, of Civil Wars, pi 257. But it is now almoſt Wholly 
diſuſed, the form of the Paſt Time ſa: having taken its place. The 
court aas ſat, before Sir Roger came. Addiſon, Spect. No. 122. 
See alſo Tatler, No. 253, andiz6s; + Dr. Middleton hathy/ with 
great propriety, reſtored the true Participle ( To have aten oh 
the heads of the Apoſtles :: to have ftten upon each bf thein.“ 
Works, Vol. II. p. 30. „ Bleſſrd is the man, that hat not ſac 
in the ſeat of the ſeornful.“ Pſal. i. 1. The old Editions have 
ft ; which may be perhaps allowed, as a Contraction of fitten. | 
And when he was ſet, his diſciples came unto; him, abi 
elo, Matt. v. 1,—*-who is ſet on the right hand, - and is ſer 
down at the righe hand of the throne of Ged:“ in both places 
mahlen, Heb, viii. 2. & _ (cee alſo Matt, x wviik tgi-i Luke, 


es W _ Spit, 


74 mme 
Spe, bet, bite. 
i ſhort into w 0 | 
Dig, 4 ALLA 1 dug“, be [digged.) 


ie into ay. 7 #41574 
Lie [1}, ; "tay, EP len, 1 
into e. "be | 
,, 1k") holden. | 3 
0 into ' i. 3 
into 0. & e 


Chooſe, ca bebally:s tric bo e. 9 


vs 2 4 "LF — FO 7 
ow into r Www. K 


Blow, . 3 blown... 
Crow, crew, Letowed.] 
Grow, grew, | - "grown, 
Know, knew, * kiown, 
Throw, __. threw, ... thrown, _ 


&xi, $5. Joby, xiii, 12. Rev. ii. z.) Ser can be no part of 
the Verb to /. If it belong to the Verb #- ſer, the Tranſlation in 
theſe paſſages is wrong 1 for t ſe fignifies to plate, but without 
any defignation of the poſture of the perſon placed; which 'is f 
cireutnſtance of importance expreſſed by the original. | 


Li] This Neuter Verb is frequently confounded. with the Verb: 


| A Ae on Toy, [that is to put or placr ;} which is N 
has in the Paſt Time and Participle layed or lat. 
4 For him, thro? hoſtile camps 1 . * 541 
For him, chus proſtrate at thy feet I le N 

rn. r te thy vrach L bear- * 

147 Pope, Iliad xxiv. * 

Here hoy 3s evidently uſed far the: Preſent Time, inſtead of 4 
6 Before they wwere laid dow Joſh, ii. 8. And he was laid 
down." 2 Sam. Xlii. 8. It ought to be, bad lien, or lain down. 
Ste Alſo R uch il. 7. ** ili. 2 3. 1 Kings; ix. 6. xx 4 
21K. * N into 


1 
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y into deu, T0 | OW, _ 
Fly la], few, flow z]. 

7 2 are Irregular only in che Part- 
ciple ; * _ without changing the vowel, | 
Bake, © {baked,} bdbaken v. 


Fold, folded, ] folden *[4]. 
Grave, "= ö 
nen, TClhewed, — 
e. _«Tladed,] aden 

loaded, loaden „ 

(mowed, mon . 


1 or aught;]* an Re 

[2] ** 4s, as a bird, volare ; ; Ps to flee benifies fugerey 
as from an enemy. 80 in the Saxon and Germaty Hagan, ien, 
wolare ; fleon, Heben, fugere. This. ſeerns to be the proper di- 
inct ion bet wern te yy und to flee ; Which in e Times 
are very often confounded. Our Traaſlat ion of the Bible is net 
quite free from this miſtake, It bath fee for wolare, in perhaps 
ſeven or eight places out of a great number; bur GY for fu- 


T1 N - 


— + S * 


gue. 
[3] «For rhyme i in Greete or Rome was —— known, 
Ii by barbarian deluges „ffn. . 12 
1 1. 


« Do not the Nile and the Niger make yearly inundations in 
r and are not the colintries 
Comp © Te oe e 2 


e . 
„Lari Godwin's caſtles Sein « Swift. 
Here the Participle of the Irregular Verb t % is confoundell 
a, 0 readies cn Ir ought. to be in all theſe | 
overflewed. 


places 


oy While they bs folks togtthir as thorns? Nahum, i. 10. 
- D 2 Rive, 
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Rive, [#2 rived, riven. 
Saw, ffawed,) en 
Shape, 1; ,1{{haped,] e 
Sha, 07 ' [ſhaved] .. ſhaven *. 
Shew, + - /(fhewed,] - thewn ®, 
; Tan g Nad. l 
Show, [ſhowed], own. wy 
| So 1ũ9ĩ „[towed,) ſown *. 


Straw, ew, or row, [frawed, ke. ] ſtrown *. | 
Waſh, « ,.;..{waſhed,] ', . waſhen*[ 2 


Wax, + [Vaxed, ] waren *. 
Wreath, [vreathed,) Wiresthen. 
a Writhe, ( ee.) writhen, 

2 Sinz N LE . 


Some Verbs; which ume i ſhort into 's or 
1, and 4 tobg into ov, have We the 9 Wings 


tion en. in the Participle. | 

7 bert into a or 4, 5 2 wit . f 
Begin, began, 1 begun. 
5 s or clung, dlung. 
drunk, or drunken, 

or rung, rung. 
or ſhrunk, ſhrunk. 

or ſung, ſung. 

a „ or ſunk, funk. 

Sling, 5 * Nang, 1 vr were; ceo das flung. 
ak, ee | nk.) 


ca- Wick age hands,” Marky us 
8 Spin, 


1. 


= 
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Spin, ſpan, or ſpun, © ſpun⸗ 


Spring, ſprang, or ſprung, ſprusg. 
Sting, ſtung. We <+Aigpg; Y 
Stink, ſtank, or ſtink, ſttunk. 
String, ftrung,, © 2... Armin. 
Swim, "ſwam, or ſwum, ſwum. 
Swing, ſwung, | ſwang. _ 
Wring, wrung, ' Wee 


'In * of the foregoings the original. and 
analogical form of the Paſt Time in a, which 
diſtinguiſhed it from the Me Vee!” is om 
ou ed ann e 
ILE 751 1 


4 long, Heh "| | „ 5 avail 
Bind,” | _ * bound, Foil, or denten 
Find. _ _ found, found. 
Grind, ground, ground. 
Wind, N wound, 1 un — 


That all theſe had originally the termination 
en in the Participle, is plain from the following 
conſiderations. Drink and bind ſtill retain itz 


drunken, bounden; from the Saxon, drunken, 


bunden: and the reſt are manifeſtly of the, fame 
analogy with theſe. Begonnen, ſouten, and found 
are uſed by Chaucer: and ſome others of them 
appear in their proper ſhape in the Saxon; ſerun- 


cen, ſpunnen, ſprungen, Aungen, wunden. As 


likewiſe in the German, which is only another 
D 3 offspring 
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offspring of the Saxon: begunnen, getlungen, 


 $etrunchin, geſungen, grſunchen, grſpunnen, geſprun- | 
ten, geſtunchen, geſchwummen, geſehwungen, 
The following ſeem to have loft the en of Cab 


Participle in the 1 manner: 


Hang l, hung *, hung *. 
Shoot, . hor, gc”; W 
Stick, ſtuck, ſtuck. 
* ome, came, come. 
Run, ro 5% ran, 88 


1 bs a won. 


| . and Ran are we Ain original of 
the two firſt Participles z the latter of which is 
likewiſe ſtil} in uſe in its firſt form in one phraſe ; 
a Borten herring, Stuck ſeems to be a contraction 
from flucken, as firuck is now in uſe for firucken, 
Chaucer hath comen and tonnen : becommen is 
even uſed by Lord Bacon [7]. And moſt of 
tbem ſtill ſubſiſt intire in the German; gehangen, 
lommen, ger unnen, gewonnen. 
To this third Claſs belong the DefeRive Verbs, 
Be, been; and Go, gone; i. e. goen, 


76] This Verb, when Active, may EAR od be moft properly 
uſed in the Regular form; when — in the Irregular. But 
ig the Active ſenſe of forniſbing a ram wth d aperies the Irregu- 
lar form pevails. The Vulgar Tranſlatiun of the Bible uſes only 
the Regular form. 2 
Nur. 


ein; Bo 3 From 
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From this Diſtribution and account of the 
Irregulac Verbs, if it be Juſt, it appears, that 
originally there Was no exception from the Rule, 
That the Participle Preterit, or Paſſive, in Eug- 
liſh, ends in d. t, or n. The firſt form-included 
all the Regular Verbs; and thoſe, which are be- 

come Irregular by Contract ion, ending in t. Lo 
the ſecond properly belenged only thoſe which end 
in göt, from the Sakon Irregulars in hte. To 


the thitd, thoſe from the Saxon Irtegulars in en; 


vhich have fill, or had nn the ſame ter- 
' mination, 1 4 
The ſame Rule affords 4 * e 


or a diyiſion of all the Engliſh Verbs into Thiee 


Conjugations; or Gates ef Verbs, diſtinguiſhed 
oaq from another by a peculiar. formation, in 
ſame principal part of the Verbs belonging to 
each: of whach Conjugations reſpectively the 


cbree different Terminations, of the Participle 


might be the Characteriſties. Such of the con- 
tracked Verbs, as have their Partieiples now 
ending in t, might perhaps | be beſt reduced to the 
firſt Conjugation, to which they naturally agd 
originally belonged ; and they ſeem to be of a 
very different analogy from thoſe in ght. But 


as the Verbs of the firſt Conjugation would fo, 


greatly exceed in number thoſe of both the 
others, which together make but about 117 [8]; 


[8] The whole number of Verbs in the Englith language, Re- 


£ 


gular and Irregular, Simple and Compounded, taken together, is 
7 "WS: and 
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and as thoſe of the third Conjugation are ſo va- 
rious in their form, and incapable of being re- 
duced to one plain rule; it ſeems better in prac- 
tice to conſider the firſt in ed as the only Regu- 
lar form, and the others as deviations from it; 

after the example of the San . — 
n 8 


\ 


To the Rds! Verbs are to * added the 
Defective; which are not only for the moſt 
part Irregular, but are alſo wanting in ſome of 
their parts. They are in general words of moſt 
frequent and vulgar uſe; in which Cuſtom is 

apt to get the better of Analogy. Such are the 
Auxiliary Verbs; moſt of which are of this num- 
ber. They are in uſe only in ſome of their Times 
and Modes; and ſome of them are a Compoſition 
of Times of ſeveral Ire n en the 


ſame Signification, 818 * 
Preſent. 1 Pirdiple, | 
Am, was, - been, _ 

Can, could. n | 
„„ 8 gone. 
„ might. A 02, PRs a, 

Muſt. 1 

_ Quoth, _ quoth, 


about 4300. See in Dr. Ward's Eſſays onthe Engliſh 883 
| the Catalogue of Engliſh Verbs. The whole number of Irregular 

[i Verbs, the Defective included, i is about IF. icon links 
11 1 + wh | Shall 
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Shall, | ſhould. | 

Weet, wit, or wot z wot. - ene 
Will, R * 
G T4s.. * | 


dX71 * 


There are not in Engliſh ſo many as a Hun- 
dred Verbs, (being only the chief part, but not 
all, of the Irregulars of the Third Claſs,) which 
have a diftin and different form for the Paſt 
Time Active and the Participle Perfect or Paſſive. - 
The general bent and turn of the language is 
towards the other form; which makes the Paſt 
Time and the Participle the ſame. This general 
inclination and tendency of the language ſeems 
to have given occaſion to the introducing of a 
very great Corruption: by which the form of 
the Paſt Time is confounded with that of the 
Participle in theſe Verbs, few in proportion,” 
which have them quite diſſerent from one an 
ether. This confuſion prevails greatly in om 
mon diſcourſe,* and is too moch authoriſed” dy- 
the N of ſome of our beſt. Wanke 


[9] emen pet | 
| 4 Milton, P. L. x 617. 
6 Words interveve with fighs t foony out the wan 
| 714 PBs i. Err. 
3 Thoſe kings and porentite who ba frog: 0 
Lo Ficonoclaſt. xvik 
4 And to his fathful ſervant barb in place 
| Are witneſs ploriouſly. " | Sam. Ag ver. 17524 


D 5. Thus 


© „ 
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Thus it is faid, He begun, for he began; he ——5 
n he drunk, for be drank : the Partici- 


0 And envious darkneſs, er they could return, Ws 

Had flole them from me.” Comus, ver. 195. 
Pers it is obſerrable, that the Author's MS. and the firſt Edit.n 
have it ole. 

« And in triumph bad rode.” r ak. 

ET heave ebeſe | | Wir x OR 

This perfect man.“ : - 1-46" 1 765. 


4 The fragrant brier was wove between. 
8 Fabhe- 


pe © I will earce think you hove fwem ifi x Gondola.” 
. | Shakefpear, As you like it. 
Then finiſh what you have began; | 
Mut ſeribble faſter if you can.” 
Dy Dryden, Poems, Vol. II. Pe 122. 
Aud now che years & nutnervus train have ran ; 
1 eg is ripen'd indo man. 
Pope odyf xi. 55.54 
Which I bac no nd derek, for I found a pimple rifing in my 
forehead,” Addiſon, Tatler, No. 131. 
« Have ſprang.” Atterbury, Serm. I. 4. & bad ſpate— ad began 
| —Clarendon, Contin. Hiſt. p. 40. and 120. The men * to 
3 themſelves. Addifon Spect. No, 434 
4e Rapt into future times the bard began.” FAS Meſſub. 
And withont the neceffity of rtyme : 
% A fecond deluge tearning thus o'er-rnn, | 
A 
ES Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
. -_ 6 Repeats you verfes wrote on glaſſes.” Prior, 
Mr. Miſſon has wrote. Addiſon, Preſace to his Travels. ( He 
could only eommand his voice, which was brote-with ſighs and 
ſobdings, ſo far as to bid her proceed.“ Addifon, Spe&. No. 100 | 
No civil broils bave finer his death aroſe.” 
Dryden, on o Cromwell. 
&« IIluſirious virtues, who by turns bave roſe.” Prior. 
| Tee” ple 


42 
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ple being uſedipſtead of the Paſt Time. And 
much more frequently the Paſt Time inſtead of 
the Participle: as, I had wrote, it was wrote 
for I had written, it was written; I have drank, 
for I haue drunk ; | bore, for borne ; choſe, for 
choſew; bid, for bidden; .got, for gotten; &c, This 
abuſe has heen long growing upon us, and is - o 
continuall making further. incroachments z' as it 
way be obſerved in the example of thoſe Itregu= - 
lar Verbs of the Third Claſs, which change & 
ſhort into @ and u; as, Cling, clang, clung z 
in which Meet me m eg form * the 


74 10 * . 


0 Jn W e ee ee 


Letzer te Wyodbam,. p. 233. 
„ The Sun bat roſe, and bone to hed, 


Jeſt ks if Partridge were not dead. Swift. 
This. nimble operator will bave flo{ it.” Tale of a Tub, Sect. x, 
„Some Philoſophers have miſtook. I did. Set. ix. 
n «, That Diodorus has not miffeot bimſclf in his account of the 

Ante of Phintia, we may be as ſure as any hiſtory can make us.” 
Bentley, Diſſert. on Phalaris, p. 98. 

« Why, all the ſouls that were, were forfeit once: 

And he, that might the . beſt have took, | 

Found out the remedy.” Shakeſpear, Mcaf. for Meaſe 

e of es WTI ; 
Was tool. ere ſhe was ware. 27 re 
Into theſe common places look, 1 
5 Which from great authors I bawe wo, eren Alma. 
A free Conſtitution when it has been /bcok by the iniquity of 
former adminiſtrat ions.“ Bolingbroke, ' Patriot King, p. Tf. 


— 


Too firong to he ſheck by bis enemies.“ | Atterbury, - 
„ Ev there he ſhould have Fe * | Prior, Solomon. 
4 Ire ſome diſaſter hat Bf.. - Gay, Fables 


* D 6 Pall 
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Paſt Time in a is almoſt. grown obſolete; and, | 
the u prevaling inſtead of it, the Paſt lime is 
now in moſt of them confounded with the Parti- 
ciple. The Vulgar Tranſlation of the Bible, 
which is the beſt ſtandard of our language, is 

. free from this corruption, except in 2 few in- 
ſtances; as hid 1 18 uſed for hidden; beld; for 
holden, frequently; hi, for hidden; begat, for 
begotten, once or twice: in which, and a few 
other like words, it may perhaps be allowed as 
a Contraction. And in ſome: of theſe, : Cuſtom 
has eſtabliſhed it beyond recovery: in the reſt it 
ſeems wholly inexcuſable. The abſurdity of it 
will be plainly perceived in the example of ſome 
of theſe Verbs, which Cuſtom has not yet ſo per- 
verted. We ſhould be immediately ſhocked at 
T have knew, I have ſaw, I have gave, &c. but 
our ears are grown familiar with I have torote, F 
have drank, J have bore, Ke. which are 4A 
as bacbarous, e Ly 


— 


991115 


There are one or two final Irregularitie to be 
noted, to which ſome Verbs are ſubject in the 
ſormation of the Preſent Participle. The Preſent 

Partigiple is formed by adding ing to the Verb; 
as turn, turning. Verbs ending in e omit the 
e in the Preſent Participle : as, love, loving. 
Verbs ending with a fingle conſonant preceded 


by a ſingle Yowel, and, if of more than one 
Syllable, 
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Syllable, having the accent, on the laſt Syllable, 
Jouble the, Conſonant in the, Preſent Participle, 
as well as in every Part of he Verb in which a 


| Syllable 1 is added ; as, put, putting, putteth z for- 
get, (ee Forgetteth 3. abet, alyttingy, * 


tdb 115 wh 997 col in 
A DveRss are added 1 Verbs, and to Adjec- 
A tives, to denote ſome modification or ir- 
cumſtance of an action, or ality: as, the 
ner order, time, place, di rice, motion, rela- 
tion, quantity, quality, compariſon, doubt, af. 
firmaton, "negation, demonſtratibn, inter 
tion. 
In Fogtifh/th&y admit of nd N ex- 
a ſore few of them, which" ha de the degrets of 
Compatifon't as, PA) 4 Sven? ottener, Den 
1 . ; 111 


[ij Some Wie Ogle. 56 ed ed 'bbt o one, 
as Nip, 'counſet; are te pteſented id the like manner, as/doubling 
the laſt conſonant in the formation of thoſe parts of the Verb, in 
which a Sy llable is added; as fh pi counſe{ling. , But this. I 
rather judge to be a fault in the e ; which werder Anglogy 
por Pronuneiation juſtifies... SS 5t K, 

[2] The foxrmation-of Adverts in general nithede Comparative 
and Soperlative Texmipation: ſeems to be improper ; at leaſt, i t is 
now become al moſt oblolete: as, ( Touching things which gene- 
rally are received, we are hardlicft able to bring ſuch proof of their 
certainty, as may ſatisfy gainſayers.” Hooker, B.v.2. © Was 
the eaſilier perſuaded.” Raleigh. „ That he may the Heng li 
provide.” Hobbes, Life of Thucyd. , The things bb im- 

= 6 OS 


0 12 Ti * 1 
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te ſoon, ſooner, ſooneſt “ and thoſe Irregulars; 
derived from Adjectides [31 in this reſpect like- 
wile irregular ; & well, better, beſt ;” _ 
"An Adverb is Dns joined to another 
Adverb, to modify or quakfy its meaning 3. a8, 
- ner much; much too little; not very pri 
dently.” PARSE 


* 2 91 6. 
wa Li Þ».3. 


PREPOSITION., . 


Werosrriogs, ſo called berwſs thay; ane 
commonly gut before the words to. yhich 
they are applied, ſerve to connect wards with 
one another, and to * the relation nn 
them. | 
One great Uſe of Prepoſitions in Engliſh j is 2 
expreſs thoſe relations, which in ſome langu: 
are chiefly marked by Caſes, o or the dierent cas; 
ings of the Noun. | 
Moſt Prepoſitions originally denote, the. rela- 
tion = ps and have been thence Eg Hon 


- * 


portant to the growing age.” ser, Letter to Mateſworth, 
if The queſt on would not be; who loved himſelf, and who not; 
but, who loved and ſerved himfelf the r3ghteft, and after the trueſt 
manner.“ Id. Wu and Humour. It ought rather to be, mo 
bardly, mire cafily, ore flrongly, t bighly, mf right, or reh 
But theſe Comparative Adrerbs,' however improper in profe, are 
fomerimes alowable in Poetry. 
« Scepter and pow 'r, thy giving, 1 aſſfume; 
And gladlhier ſhall 1 Mikton, P. L. vi. 73% 
[4 See above, p. 44 * S607, 


* : 19 
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to GE by ſimilitude other relations. Thus, 
qut, in, through, under, by, boy from, of, Ke, 
Of is much the ſame with fem; “ alk of me,” 

that is, fem me: © made of woody” © Son of 
Philip ;” that is, ſprung, from him. For, in its 
primary ſenſe, is pro, loco altering, in the Head, 
or place, of another. The notion cf Fines, 1 * 
very obvious i in all the reſt [4]. 


: 


100 The Particle a before Partieiples, in the phraſes WY 
vs gar ing a N &c. ; and before Noyng, 2 


the Prepofition en ; the ſenſe of which anſwers. better to the inten- 
tion of thoſe expreſſions. A has relation chiefly to place: on has # 


more gener] telahiod, aud may be 'appEed' to h and many 
other things, as well as place. I was «a coming, em going, &c.j 
that is, employed wpoen that particular e: ſo likewiſe thoſe 
other phraſes above-mentioned, a-bed, &c. exactly anſwer to 
bed, es board, an hore, on foot. Dr. Bentley plainly ſuppoſ; 
to be the ſame with on ; -as appears from the followiog, pallage 7 
He would have a Iearged Univerbty make Barbariſms a purpaſe.” 
Diſſert. on Phalaris, p. 223. © The depths on trembling fell.” + 
Hopkins, Pſ. hexvii, 16. That is, as we now ſay in common 
courſe, © they fell a trembling. And the Prepofition en has man 
nifeſtly deviated into @ in other inſtances : thug the Saxon come 
. pounded Prepofitions ongear, onmang, enbutan, are become in 
Engliſh, by the rapidity of pronunciation, againſt, among, about 
and what is in the Saxon Goſpel, ure. l in 
| the Engliſh Tranſlation : & I go @ fiſhing.” John xxi. 3. Much 
in the ſame manner, John of Nokes, and John of Stiles, by very 
frequent aud famihiar uſe, become John a Nokes, and John 6 
Stiles: and one ef che clock, or rather on the clock, is w 
kia but pronounced, one @ clock, The FER with .* 
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Prepoſitions are alſo preſixed to words in ſuch 
ga manner, as to coaleſce with them, and to be- 
come a part of them. Prepoſitions, ſtanding by 

themſclyes in Conſtrustiop, are put before 
Nouns and Pronouns; and ſometimes after 
| | Verbs; butin this fort of Compoſition. they are 

8 chielly refixed to Verbs: as, 10 outgo, to over- 
come, to under value. There are alſo certain Par- 
ticles, which are thus employed in Compoſition +. 
of words, yet cannot ſtand by themſelves in Con- 
'l Kruclion : ds, 4. be, | com, mit, &c. in abidey 
beech, wah mi 2 &c.; theſe are called 14 


e Pipes & (460 9 
. « 
1 1 


55 


t 441.458 


AE Con JUNCTI19N. connects or Juin together 
P Sentences; ſo ee out of en to — 
75 dne Sentence. 11 

Thus, — "You, way 1, and Peter, 25 to 

Londoag” is one tne, made vp; of theſe 
three dy the Conjunction and twice employed; 
e Von rode to London; I rode to London; 

Peter rode to London.“ Again, Vou and L 
rode to London, but Pieter flaid at home, is 


. 


| before-Participles are out of uſe in the folemn ſtile; but ſtill pre- 

Fail in familiar diſcourſe. They are eſtabliſhed by long uſage, - 
and good authority: and chere forms to no. Ry why oy 
— be * rejec te. 


S2 one 
2 711 2 ww 
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one Sentence made up of three by the Conjunc- 
tions and and but: both of which equally. con- 
nect the Sentences, but the latter expreſſes an 
Oppoſition in the Senſe . The firſt is therefore 
called a Conjunction Copulative ; the other a 
ConjunRtion DigunAive, - | 
T he uſe of Copulative ConjunAions'is to con- 
ne, or to continue, the Sentence, by expreſ- 
- ſing an addition, and; 3 ſuppoſition, or ' cofidi- 
1 tion, if, as; 2 cauſe, becauſe [5], then; We- 
tive, that; an Inference; therefore ; „ 
The uſe of DigjunQtives is to gonnect and to 
continue the Sentence z but withal to expreſs 
Oppoſition of meaning in ene ee 3 or 
| 4 by, u although, e e 710 NA 
4 1 2 ) 
INTERJECTLO N. i at 


T JECTIONS, ſo called, becanſe- they are 
thrown in between the parts of a ſentence 
without making any other alteration in it, are a 
kind of Natural Sounds to Wr the affoRiee of 
the Speaker. 

Tbe different Paſſions have, 2 the mot * | 
different InterjeQions to expreſs them. WEBS | 


[5]. The ConjunRtion becauſe, uſed to expreſs the Motiven [or 
| end, is either improper or obſolete : as, © The multitude re- 
buked them, bhecarſe they ſhould hold their peace. Matt. 11. 31. 
It is the. cafe of ſome to cor ttive falſe periods of buſineſs, 
becauſe they may ſeem men of THO Bacon, -Effay xxv. We 
ſhould now make uſe of that, oY alt 4:4 dire 


bY: The 


= 
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The Interjection O, placed before a Subſtan- 
tive, expreſſes more ſtrongly an addreſs made to 
that perſon or thing ; as it marks in Le wy 
18 Ee the * ocative _ 0 


N 1 


t l 1 0 l 


' SENTENC E is an aſſemblage of word, 
expreſſed in proper ſorm, and ranged in 
proper order, and concurring 05 wake. A r 
<< p-ete ſenſe, 0 
_—_— Conſiel dio of e FF orin; 
ipally upon the Concord or Agre meat, and the 
n of Words 
One word is ſaid to agree with another, when 
it is required to 1 in . cons W 
or perſon. T 
One word is Fr to n 1 5 . who it 
| cauſerh the other to be in ſome Caſe, or Mode. 
 - 1 Feptences are either Simple, or Compounded. 
A Simple Sentence hath in it but one Subject, 
[ and, one Finite Verb; that is, a Verb ii in 3 80 | 
| dicative, Imperative, or Suhjunctive Mode. 
A Phraſe is two or more words rightly ou 
| together, in order to make a part of a Sentence; | 


and reine making a whole ſentence, _ 


"2 The . moſt. comman Prin ASE8, 0 uſed. in a gn 


| Sentences, are the following. 
6 T ; uſt 


* 
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_ 1ſt Phraſe: The Subſtantive before 3 Verb 
Atftive, Paſſive, or Neuter; when it is ſaid, 
what thing 1, does, Or is done: , as, «F am; 
„ Thou writeſt;*? „ Thomas is loved; Where 
J. Thou, Thomas, are the Nominative [6] Caſes;; 
and anſwer to the queſtion, th, or - what | as, 
Who is loved? Tbowas.“ And the Verb 
agrees. wich che Nominative Caſe in Number 
and Perſon [7]; as, thon being the Second Per- 
ſon Singular, the Verb Ty! ts ſo to. 


* 


ten ce Ne, wiew ve a Helga ama is ſo far from 
protecting the miſerable ſons of meu, that he perperually delights 
to blaſt the ſweeteſt flowrets in the Garden of Hope, Adventurer. 
No. 76. It ancht to be who, the Nominative Caſe to reigns; not 
whom, ag if it were the Objektive Caſe governed by prerend. . If 
you were here, you would find three or four in the parlour after 
dinner, b you would ſay paſſed their time WE Locke, 

Letter to Molyneux, 5 

4 Scotland and Thee did each in os live.” 
| Dryden's Poems, Vol. II. p. 220. 
4 We are alone; here's none but Thee and I.“ 

Shakeſpear, 2 Henry vl 
It ought 3 ia both places to be Thou : the Nominative Caſe to the 


Verb expreſſed or underſtood. ww 5 7 
[7] © But Tho, falſe Arcite, never halt obiain | 
Thy bad pretence,” Dryden, Fables. 


It ought to be ſhalt, _ The miſtake ſeems to ariſe from the con- 
founding of Won and Yow, as equivalent in every reſpect ; whereas 
one is Singular, the ather Plural, See above, p. 50. 
« And whereloc'er 40 « caſts, thy view,” 1 
Cowley, on the Death of Hervey, 


There's [there * tua or three of us have ſeen ſtrange 
fights.” Shakefpear, Jul. Cxf. 
| ad 


3 


* 
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2d Phraſe : The Subſtantive after a Verb Neu- 
wp or Paſſive ; when it is ſaid, that ſuch a thing 
n, or as made, ot thiught, or called, ſuch anther 
Ying; or; when the Subſtantive after the Verb 
is fpoken of the ſame thing or perſon with the 
Subſtantive before the Verb: as, A calf be- 
comes an on; „ Plautus is tel a Poet;“ 
am He.” Here the latter Subflantive is in 
the Nominative Caſe, as well as the former; 
and the Verb is ſaid to govern the Naminative 
Caſe : or, the litter Subſtantive may be ſaid to 
"agree in Caſe with the former. 

za Phraſe: The Adj: tive after a Verb Neu- 
a yi or Paſſive, in like manner: as, © Life is 
Hort, and Art 55 long.” 1 . is beamed 


Pray ec e-ob | 


* Great pale has [have] been taken,” | | 
a Pope, P. S. to the Odyſſey, 
I have conſidered, what have [hath] been ſaid on both ſides 
in this controverſy.” Tillotſon, Vol. I. Serm. 27. 
One would think, there wat more Sephifts than one had a 
finger in this Volume of Letters.“ Bentley, Diſſert. on Socrates's 
Epiſtles, Sect. IX. 
«© The number of the names together were about an hundred and 
twenty.” Acts, i. 15. See alſo Job, xiv. 5. 
« And Rebekah took goodly raiment of her eldeſt fon Efav, 
which were with her in the houſe, and put ben 12 55 —_ her 
youngeſt ſon.” Gen, XXVil. 15. 
If the blood of bulls and of goats, and the . of an 
bheifer, ſprinkling the unclean, SanQifeth to the purifying of the 
Heth. " _ Heb. ix. 13. See alſo Exod. ix. 8, 9, 10. 
4th 
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4th Phraſe ;.., The - Subſtantive after a Verb 
Active, or Tranſitive: : as when one thing is ſaid 
to ac upon, or de. ſomething to, another: as, 
 & to open a door ;” © to build a houſe ;” 4 Alex- 
ander conquered the Perſians.” Here the thing | 
acted upon is in the Objective Caſe [8] as it ap- 
pears plainly when it is expreſſed by the Pronoun, 
which has a; proper termination ſor that Caſe ; 
« Alexander conquered them; and the Verb is 
ſaid to govern the Objective Caſe. | 
* Phraſe: A Verb following another Verb; 
„“ Boys love to play:“ where the ye Verb 
is I the Infinitive Mode. ir 31% 3 
_ 6th Phraſe; When one wing is ; faid to 1 
to another: as, Milton $ ur . where a 


Fe A 1 
eue | 
Shakeſpear, Merch. of else 
« Fee I "= wyſelf would be his wife,” 
| n 14. Twelfth . 
115 — King faves, 1 "65 
The Cardinal will find employment for, | 
And far enough from court. | * Hen. I. 
„Tell who loves who ; what favours "= partake, : | 
e ee N 20 + + & ©f 


8 

44 Thoſe, who het ;e true be dis parry: Claxendan, Hiſt. 
Vol. I. p. 667, Sve. « e ſhould 1 meer che other night, but 

my old friend?“ Spect. No. 32. Who mould T for in the Ad 
| of it, but the Doctor? Addiſon, Spect. No. 59%; Tanne. 
ſuſpicion upon ſomebody, I know not who, in the country, Swift, 
Apology prefixed to Tale of a \ Tub. * In all theſe * 4 I 
to be whom, 1 - 5 21 49U4 409 


5 | thing | 
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thing to which the other belongs is paced Gift, 
and is in the Poſſeſſive Cafe; or ele laſt, wich 

ws ff before it: * 1 poems of 
Milton.“ | 
It Fbraſe: When PER Subſtantive is 
added to expreſs and explain the former more 
fully; as, Paul the Apoftle;” « King George:“ 
where they are both in the ſame” caſe; and the 
4 1 to be put in Appoſition to the for- 


h Phraſe: When the quakty of the Subſtan- 
tive is expreſſed by adding an Adjeftive to it: 
as, * a wiſe man; a black horſe,” Partiei- 
ples have the nature of Ad, Hives; as, « 4 
learned man ;” 4 loving father“ 

-  gth Phraſe: An Adjetuve with a Verb in the 
Infinitive Mode following it: as, *“ worthy to 
tie?” *'fit to be rrofted.” 

| .toth Phraſe: When a Seu nge ! is added 
0 a Verb, or an Adjettive; by an Adverb: 

e You read well” t he ig very prudent.” 
W Phiaſe : When a circumſtance is added 
to à Verb, or an AdjeQive, by x Subſtantive 
with a Prepofition before it: as, © I write for 
you ;?? *he reads with care;” adler, of 
Praiſe:“ 6e ready. for miſchief.. ; 
-xath Phraſe: When the ſume Quality in dif- | 
ferent HibjeQs is compated: che Sete in the 


5 r ps after it the Conjundion 45 in 
the 
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che Comparative the Conjunction ban, and in 


the Superlative the Prepoſition of : a, white 
as ſnow ;” ** wiſer than I“ 4 greateſt of all.. 


The PutxcrrAt Pants of a Simple Sentence 
are the Agent, the Attribute, and the Otzeck. 
The Agent is the thing chiefly ſpoken of; the 
Attribute is the thing or action affittned" ot de- 
ved of it: and the EP: is us may affected 
by ſuch action. 

In Engliſh the Nominative Caſe, denoting 
the Agent, uſually before the Verb, or 
Attribution ; and the Othedive Caſe, 'denotin 
the Object, bold ls the Verb ative; ald it is 
the 900 hat dctenmine“ mne / Caſe in Nouns: _ 

as,” Alexander Eohqueted the Perſians.“ Bur 

the. Pronoun} having a proper form for. each of 

thoſe caſes, ſometimes, when it is in the Objec- 

five Caſe, is placed before the Verb; and, when 

it i 1s the Nominative Caſe, follows the Otject 
| and Verb: — Whom ze ignorantly worſbip, 
him E KA J unto you.” And the Nominatite 
Cafe is ſometimes placed after a Verb Neuter: 
as, © Upon thy vight hand "did fand the 
en "Oi 'a" ſudden appeartd the King.” 
Aud always, when the Verb is accompanied 
with the Adverb there: as, there was @: man.” 
The reaſon of it is plain: the Neutet Verb not 


n N 4 an . ach after i it, nöd am- 
biguity 


TY 
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biguity of Caſe can ariſe from ſuch a poſition of 

the Noun: and where no inconvenience attends | 
it, variety itfelf is pleaſing [9]. | 
Ibo, which, what, and the Relative that, though 
io the Objective Caſe, are always placed before 
the Verb; as are alſo their Compounds, bo- 
ever, whoſoever, &C.;. as, © He whom you feel.“ 
© This i hf what, or the thing which, or that, you 


; want.” ROY you pleaſe to abi 


"When ths Verb is Fl Paſſive, the Agent and 
Object change places i in the Sentence ; and the 
thing aded upon is in the Nominative Caſe, and 
the Agent is accompanied with a Prepoſition: as 
66 The Perfians were conquered by Alexander,” | 


The 'Aftion expreſſed by 2 a Neuter Verb being 
confined within the Agent, 1 Verb cannot 
admit of an ObjeQive Caſe after it, denoting a 
perſon or thing as the Object of action. When- 
ever a Noun | is immediately annexed to a pre- 


: [9] m et weh tie Mead of his fins hh not ok hid 
err the convert. Atterbury, Sermons, I. 2. 
e i eee ee 

Pope, Eſſay on "Kan, 

'@ 5 bath not ſeen, noredr bedrd, neither bave bir into the 


| keart of man, be things, which God hath prepared for them that 


love. him,” 1 Cor. ii. OAT 
There ſeems to be an impropriety in > theſe E in which the 


tame Noun ſerves in a double capacity, performing. ar the faite 
time We both of the Nominative and Objective Caſe. 
ceding 
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erding Neuter Verb, it either expreſſes the has 
notion with the Verb; as, “ to dream'e dreamy” 
to live a virtuous %; or denotes only the ei 
cumſtance of the aclion, a Prepoſition being un- 
derſiood ; as, to ſleep all night,” that is, through - 
all the night ;..** to walk a mile; * is, 2 
the ſpace of 4 mile. 

For the ſame reaſon, a 1 verb <drinot it 
become a Paflive, In a Neuter Verb the Agent 
and Ob'e& are the ſame, and cannot be ſepa® 
rated even in imagination; as in the examples, 
to ſliep, to tuali: but when the Verb is Paſſive, 
one thing is acted upon by another, * | 
by. ſuppoſition, different from it IJ. ri, 


{1] That ſome Nevter Verbs take a Paſſive Form, but without 
a Paſſive Signification, has been obſerved above; ſeep. 65. Here. 
I ſpeak of their becoming both in Form and Signification Paſſive: 
and ſhall endeavour further to illuſtrate the rule by example. T eit, ' 
like many other Engliſh Verbs, hath both an Active and a Neuter 
ſigniſication: according to the formerwe ſay, © the force of gun- © 
powder li the ret according to the latter, © the ſhip ie 
upon the rock; and converting the Verb Active into a Paſſive, ' > ©” 
we may ſayy 4 the reel tv jplit by the forec of gun-powder ;” or 
* the ſhip wat ſplit upon the rock.” But we cannot ſay with any 
propriety turniag the Verb Neuter into a Raffive by iaverfion of 
the ſcatencey abe rock was ſplit upon by the ſfip:“ as in the 
paſſage following: + What ſucceſs theſe labours of mine have had, 
He knows beſt, for whofe glory they were defighed. It will be one 
ſure aud conifortable fign to me, that they have had ſome; if ir 
hal] appear, that the words 1 have ſpoken to you to-day are not in | 
vain: if they ſhalt prevail with you in any meaſure to avoid thoſe 
rocks, which are uſually ſplit upon in Elections, where multitudes | 
of different inclinations, capacities, * intere ſted. 
Atterbary, — IV. 12. 
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A Noun of Multitude ſ 2), or fi ignifying many, 


may have the Verb and Pronoun agreeing with 
it either in the Singular or Plural Number; yet 


not without regard to the import of the word, 
as conveying unity or plurality of idea: as, My 
| people is fooliſh; they bote not known me.“ 
Jer. iv. 22. The afſembly of the wicked have 
ineloſed me.” Pſal. xxii. 16. perhaps more pro- 
perly than, hath encloſed me.” The afſem- 
bly coat very numerous: much more properly 
than, . toere very numerous.“ | 
Two or more Nouns in the Singular Number, 
joined together by one or more Copulative Con- 
junctions [3], have Verbs, Nouns; and Pro- 
[z] & And reſtores to his Nand that wravquillity.and repoſe, % 
which they had been ffrangers during his abſence.” Pope, Diſſer- 
tation prefixed to the Odyſſey. [and is not a noun of Multitude : 
it ought to be, his people; or, it had been @ ffranger. © What 
reaſon haue the Cbunch of Rome to talk of modeſty in this caſe ?”. 
Tillotfon, Serm. I. 49. There is indeed no Conſtitution ſo tame 


and careleſs of tir own defeuce, where any perſon dares to give 
the leaſt fign or int imat ion of being a traytor in his heart.” Ad- 
diſon, Freeholder, No. 52. © All the virtues of axankiad are to be 
counted upon a few fingers, but bis follies and vices are innumera» 
ble.“ Swift, Preface to Tale of a Tub. Ts not mankind in this 
place a Noun of Moltitude, and ſuch as requires the Pronoun re- 
fe rring tot to be in the Plural Number, their? 

[3] The ConjupRtion Pisjunctive bath a contrary effect; Des: 
the Verb, Noun, or Pronoun, is referred to the preceding terms 
taken ſeparately, it muſt be in the ſingular Number. The follow- 
ing Sentences are faulty in this reſpect: A man may ſee a meta- 
phory er an allegory, in a picture, as well as read tbeom [it] in a 
deſer ption.“ Addiſon, Dial. I. on Medals, 4 It muſt indeed 
4 £ nouns, 


1 
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| nouns, Aeg with them in the PlurahNom-c: 


| bes; N e, S$orrates. an Plebe ere mil: : bey 
were, the moſt, eminent, PHAcα of Greece.“ 
But. ſometimes, after. an, enumeration, of particu- , 


lars thus connected: the Vecb. follows. in the 


Singular Number; . ang is, ungeritood, as applied [ 


to each of the preceding. terme x as * The 
plorious Inhabitapts, of, thaſe "fared, Palaces, 


no ſhadow of matter for tears, diſcontentments; 


gricfszagd vacowforiable paſliggs to, work upon. 
"but, all / jena 1ranguility;ant peace, even for ever 


and ever 4b Aude Eg, i; 4% and, 


and ſa't, and a maſs, af ron, ig eater! to beat; 
than a man ;without- Gao » Ecclus 
xxIi. 15 [A/ a ene 7%} 19 bog f 
If che Singulars Jo bind together are of ſe- 
vc: Fete making, the Plura] Pronoun 

with them in Perſon, *the ſecond - Per ſon 
nlp eee en chords 
He and You and I won. it at the hazard, of aur 


lives? T. and. He ſhared. it between ga.  ,, 


where nothing but Baht and bleffed ; immortality, 


74 


* 
— 


= 


ud . 


PT ; 


de confeſſed, thatia lampoon, of a Fatyry de nov carry in — 15 


bery gr Rargar. I 16; Spethy Ne. 233 %% 3400 


[4] And fo was alſo James and Fobn the ons of Zebedee, | : 
Which were fariners wirh Simon.” "Luke, v. "to:* lte etGd 


Nouns are ot ly Joined together by the Oonjonctiss Copdlative, | 


but are moreover cloſely connected in ſenſe by the part of the ſen- 
tence immediately following,” in which the correſpondent Noung: 


and Verbs are Plural: the Verb therefore: preceding in the vine | 


gular Number is highly! improper. 
| E 2 132 
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Tue Neuer Plonoun it is 3 cb hes /emploze 
to expreſs, 1. the ſub ect of auy diſegurſt or in- 
quiry: a. the ſtate or condition of any thing or 
perſon: 3. the thing, whatever it be; that is 
the cauſe of any effect or event ; or atiy bir on or 
perſons conſidered merely WS Ciake/Evimiplls: 

1. "Twas at the royal feaſt for Pech v. enn 

1 Phitip's godlike b, 2077 212 Dryden, 

( hipped'e bn" ſummer's Hotty, © 
Phat te the Greenwood fhade be took bis 
Way. Nen eee ROY neee Ibid. 
44 l is it vol the preſs thavicatte-on me 
Mano e 1454 S eſprar, Jul. CE 
; EH. How we withyod, Lady? {ado 
0 Alas! bow! is it er „„ 
PLE Shakeſpear, Hamlet. 
8 You W her as bertel, it was not .— 
Tas I that kill d her.“ Shakeſpeat, Othello, 
. Tis theſe that eatly rain the female wol. ae 
| i092] 377 e077 1 Pope, 
WM 1 l }* it ſhines ; Mboiiden erlesene 
laſt examples it pidialy appears, chat there is no 
ſuch thing in Engliſh, nor indeed in any lan- 
guage, as a ſort of Verbs, which are really Im- 
perſonal. The Agent or Perſon in Engliſh is 
. expreſſed by, the Neuter, Pronoun ; „ in ſotne other 
languages it is omitted, but ander edf 5. 1s 


4 Is W 5 e in hs aſe of the Nevter ro 
e Hh p. 113. note | 
| The 


9271 ner 
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"The Neuter be it is ſometimes omitted, 


- and od „ thus we ſdy, “ as apptars}; as 
fo lows.;? for, e as it apptary; i * 5 
and, * may; be,“ for, it may be. 

.. The Verb te be has always a Nominative c 
after it; as, © It was J, and not He, that did 


it:“ unleſs it be i in the Infinitive Re though 
| 105 thought 1 it ie be Him 461. FI ct N 


4 


| The Adverbs, "when, in n Fa being 

1 ft out, the Phraſe is formed with the Partici- 
ple, independent on the reſt of the Sentence : 
88, The doors being ſhut, Jeſus food in the 
' midſt, „This is called-the Caſe Abſolute, And 


(s) e do mes . that t wh ty Ye es 
au Mort. xvii f 3. 1, 80 Hkewiſe Mark, Viil. 27: 29. 
Loke K. 18. 4% „ #bom think ei that T amP* Ade, xiji. 
15. It oughr ig all theſe places td be 0b which is not governed 
by the Verb ſay or hunt, but by the Verb am: or agrees in Cale 
with the Pronoun J. If the Verb were in the Tnfinitive Mode, it 
wovld require the ObſeAive Caſe oft the Relative, agree;ng with 
the Pronoun'me? Ae think W. or do ds you” think, mo yo be 7" 
« To that, which once wall Mer? ? Prior, 
It ought to be, hieb war thou orf ebe theu waſP * © Ir is 
nt me you are in love with,” gpect. Ns. 290. The Prepofitien 
with ſhoul4 govern the Relative abb "underſtood; not the Ante- 
cedent me; which ought to be J. #8 It is not 1 or, 7am n not the 
Fei , with who you are in love,” ? - 
. Art ches proud yet 11er W | 
Ax, tbat In not hee = (940 : » uae; Timoh, * 
„ Time wits, when Dann that oaf wvar whe ee © 
But now you ſtrive about your Pedigree.” Dryden, Prologue, 
; « Impoſſible ! it can't be me.” | Swift, - 
E 3 the 
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the Cale © Is In in agli always th the Nominative 2 


as, 624 4% 9311, Trevor: 1% T9 ant 
$6 God * the Mount of Sinai, whoſe gray top 
Shall tremble, He dgſtrading [/], will himſelf, 
la thunder, lightning, and loud trumpet's' ſound, 
Ordain them laws.“ R P. Li Wit, 227. 


- (7 On which place fays Dr. Dates. « The Context demands 
that it be, — Him deſcending, IIlo deſcendente.“ But bim is not the 
Abdlative Caſe, for the Englith knows no füch Cafe; ndt does him 
without a Prepoſition on any oceaſion anſwer to the Latin Ablative 
- lo. I might with better reaſon, contend, chat it ought to be © bi; 
deſcending, becauſe it is in Greek ae sara in the 
Genitive; and it. wovld be as good Grammar, and as proper Engliſh. 
This comes of forcing the Engliſh under the rules of a foreign 
Language, with which it has little concern: and this 1 and de- 
formed fault, do uſe his own expreſton, Bentley hat endeayouredrto 
impoſe upon Milton in feverat places: fee P. L. vii. 1. ix. 829. 
883. 11%. . 267-7 100. On the other band, where Milton 
\ has been really guilty; of this fault, he, very inconſiſtentiy wh 
bimſelſ, corrects him, and ſets bim right. His Latin Grammar 
Rules were happily out ef his head, and, dy 4 kind of werna. ular 
ines, (fo, I imagine, he would. call it,) he en that * 
Author was wrong. ah if 
« For only in deftroying I God vale; Lads cine! 
To my relentleſy thoughas ; and, bing ae, 
Or de to Whet way work his utter loſs, ; 
enn N 
Follow, as to him link'd in weal or woe. P. 1.1 ix. 129. 
I ought to be, © be deſtraped, that is, he being deſi roy d. Bent- 
ley corrects it, (and man daſtroy d. yet 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon has fallen into the * be 6 Solos 
mon was of this mind; and I make no doubt, but he made as wife. 
and true Preyerbs as any body has done ſince: Him only cc, 
who was à much greater. and wiſer map chan Soloman.”” Serm. I. 
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75 before a Verb is the -fign of the Infinitive 
Mode ; but there are ſome Verbs, whien have 
commonly other Verbs following them in the 
Infinitive Mode withaut the ſign % as, bid. 
dare, need, make, ſce, hear, feel ; ; as allo det, andt 
| ſometimes have, not uſed as Auxiliaries; and 
perhaps a few others; as, I bd, him do it; 
you dare not do it; 1 /a-v him [8] do it; | beard 
him ſay it [9] n 5 


[8] 4 T0 ſee To many to make fo nile 3 of ſo great a- 
ſin. Tillo: fon, Serm I. 22. © lt cannot but be a delightſi 1 
ſpectacle to God and Angels to fre a young perſon, beſieged by 
powerful temp tat ious on either tide, zo acguit himſelf gloriouſſy.- 
and reſolutelq te bold out againſt the molt violent afſaults : to he- 
Bod one in the prime and flower of his age, that is eouried by plea- 
Fares and konouts, by the devil and all the bewitching vanities of 
the world, 7 re? all theſe, and to cleave ſtedfaſtly unte God,” 
Ib. Serm. "= The impropriety of the-Phraſes diſtinguiſhed 10 
Italie Characters is evident. See Matt, xv. 31. 

[9] „What, know you not, 

That, being mechanical, you ought not wa f, 
Upon a labouring day, without the fign - _ 
Of your profeſſion ?” Shakeſpear, Jol. Cxf. 
Both Grammar and Cuſtom require, £ ought not to walk.” Orghe 
is not one of the Auxiliary Verbs, though often reckoned among 
them: that it cannot be ſuch, is plain from this conſiderat ion 7* 
that, if we conſult cuſtom and our ear, it does not admit of an- 
other Verb immediately following it, without the Prepoſition 10. 
« To wiſh him wreſile with affection. | 
Shakeſpear, Mach Ado. 
% Nor with leſs dread the loud | 
Etherial trumpet from on high gan b c. . 
Milton, P. L. vi. bo. 
Theſe phraſes are poetical, and by no means allowable ia proſe. , 


E 4. The 


INTRODVUCTTON TO 
The Infinitive Mode is often made Abſolute, 
or uſed independently of the reſt of the Sen- 
tence; ſupplying the Place of the Conjunction 
4hat with the Subjunctive Mode: as, “ to confeſs 
the truth, I was in fault;” 1 begin with the 
firſt;” © ro proceel;” ie conclude . that is, 
« that I may cinfeſs; &c.” 
The Infinitixe Mode has much of the nature 
of a Subſtantivez expitfling the Action itſelf, 
which the Verb fignifies; as the Participle has 
the naturs of an Ad;eAive. Thus the Infinitive 
Mode does the office of a Subſtantive in different 
Cafes; in the Nominative; as, © zo play is plea- 
ſant:“ in the Objective; as, boys love to play,” 
In Greek. it admits of the Article through all its 
"eaſes, with the Prepoſition in the Oblique caſes; 
in Engliſh the Article is not wanted, but the 
Prepoſition may be uſed: * For to will is preſent 
with me; but to perform that which is good : 
ad not{1].” © All their works they do for 1 
be ſeen of men [a].“ But the uſe of the . 


| 7" X40: To v Fey csg e Au, To 85 KaTpyegs au T6 
K*KM9Y BY eg v. Rom. vii. 18. he 
[2] Has 79 Jian Th; agg. Matt. xiii. 5, The follow» 
ing ſentences ſeem deſective either in the conflruttion, or the order 
of the words: Why doye chat, ub: is not lawfid to dy on the 
ſabbath days? The ſhew bread, , which us tr lawfr] to cat, but 
for the prieſts alone.“ Luke vi. 2. 4. The Conſtruction may be 
rectiñed by ſupplying it; « which ## is not lawſul to do; which i- 
is not Jawful to eat: or the order of the words in this manner ; 
« ia do whi b, to cat which, is not la wſul :“ where the Infinitire 
| | ; ; ſicion, 


- a - = 
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Btion, 3 in this. and the like phraſes, i is now be- 


come obſolete. 

6 For not to bave been dipp'd i in Letheꝰ's lake 
Could fave the Son of Lhetis Wan to die,” 

. 0300598 e le 1 £3 a Spenſer. 
Perhaps therefore. the. Lofialtve, and the Parti- 


ciple, might be more properly called the Sub- 
ſtantive Mode, and the Adjective Mode [3]. 


The Participle with a Prepoſition before. it, 
and ſtill retaining its Government, anſwers to 
what is called in Latin the Gerund: as, oof Hap- 

pineſs, | is to he attaiped,' by. ayoiding evil, and 
by doing good; by Relay panes N by pure. 

ſoing m r 9344 > 

The Pareiple, n an * icle Belle Me 

| 2nd the Prepgſidioc of after. it, becomes a Sub- | 
ſtantive, & reſfing the action itſelf which the 

Verb Hgniffies [4)** 35, 66; TROT are the Rules 


to do," t eat, does the 3 oy the Nominative Caſe e! Re- 
lative which is in the Ob ect ve Caſe. f | 
«, Here y lee that viſions are 10 — | 
4." ee 1 . 175 5 3 Fables. 
« 1 am got ti 0 e Aber mens 7 51 envy the talents 1 canube reach.” 
Take of a Tub, Preface. we Ly Grammarians have, denied, or at leaſt * 
dec bred them to be "geouine,” Congreve's 9 Preface to Meer 
Hymn to v enus, „ That all gur "doings may be ordered by thy | 
governance, 72 dy always that js Tizhteous 1 10 thy fight. "Liturgy 
The Infinitive in, theſe placey,ſeems | to be improperly uſed. 
[4] This rule ariſes from the nature and idiom of our Langu gage „ 


and from 25 Plain: a prin : "iple, as "any on which'it is founded: 
Iu 45 e ; E 5 of 
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of Grammar, by the obſerving of AS you may 
- avoid miſtakks.“ Or it may be expreſſed by the 


2 that a wotd whichhhas the Aniicle before i it, and the Pol. 
fetive Prepuſit ion Fafter ieh ruſt be-a Noun f and if u Noun, It 
.ought to- follow the Conſtruction of a Noun, and nat to have the 
Regimen of a Verb. It is the Partigipial Termination of this ſort 


+ +- 7, £ 


of words that is apt to deceive us, and make vs treat them, as if 
they were of an amphibioug ſpex ien partly Nouns, and partly 
Verbs. I believe, there are hardly any of our writers, Who have 
not fallen into this i inaccuracy. That it is ſuch, will perhaps mort 
clearly appear, if we Jha TY reſolve one * two r in 
this Kind. | 1115> 26 I 
„God, who didſt teach rhe We of * faichfol people, by 
ae ſending to them the light of thy Holy Sn: Collect, Whit- 
. Jpnday, , Sending 3 is in this place a Noun j for it is accompanied 
with the Article : nevertheleſs it is allo a Fragen Verb, for it 
governs the Noun Al in the Objective Caſe: but this is incon- 
fiſtent ; let ir be either the one or the other, and abide by its pro · 
per . That theſe A Words are ſometimes 
real Nouns is undeniable ; for they h ave 2 Plural Number as ſuch: 
as, „ the outgoings of be morning. 1 7e Sending 1 is the ſame with 
_ the Miffin; which. neceflarily requires rhe Pibpoſition of after it, 
ro mark the relation -between-it and the light 5 the miſſion of (he 
kght; and fo, the Sending of the light. The phraſe would be proper 
either way; by keeping to the Conſtruction of the Noun, by the 
Fuding of the Mb; or of the Participle, or Gerund, by ſending t the 
Abt. 

Again A Scot to · prepare the way ' of thy ſon our Saviour, by 
preaching *of Repoutance :—" Collect, St. John Baptiſt. Here 
the Participle, of *Geroad, hath as improperly rhe Prepofition of | 
aiter it; and Jo is deprived-of its Verbal Regimen, by which, as a 
Tranfitive, it would govern the Noun Repenzance in the Objective 
Eaſe. Beſides, rhe phraſe i is rendered obſcure and ambiguous : for 
the obvious meaning of it in its preſent form is, 64 by preaching 
coneerning Repenrance, or on that Subject ;“ whereas the ſenſe 

imicnded | 1 « by publiſhing the Covenant of ' Repentance, a and de- 


2 Par ticiple, 


. 
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Participle, or Gerund, by, en which: 
not, by obſerving of which; nor, ** byiche 
obſerving which; for either of thoſe two Phraſes 
would be a confounding of two diſtinct forms: 
I will add another example, and that of ve 
beſt authority : © L he middle ſtation: of life 
ſeems to be the moſt advantageouſly fituated for 
the gaining of wiſdom. Poveity turns. 12 
thoughts too much upon the ſupplying of- our 
wants, and riches: upon enjoying our lupetffuities.” | 
Addiſon, Spect. N“. 464. . | 
The Participle is often made Abſolute, Jorthe 
fame. manner, and to the ſame ſenſe, as the In- 
finitive Mode: as, This, . Jpeatings, 
is the conſequence.” . 0 
The Participle frequently "hdd al bester 
an AdjeQive z when it is joined to a Subſtantive, 
merely to denote its quality ; without ay. 4 
ſpect to time; expreſſing, not an Action, but a 
Habit; and, as ſuch, it admits of the degrees | 
of Compariſon : as, “ à learned,'a more learned, 


— 


| elaring Repentauce to be a condition of acceptance with God 5 ; 
The phraſe would have been perfectly right, and determ ha 
this ſenſe; either way ; by the Noun, by cbe preaching of de 
ot by the Participle, by preaching ripentance. 
« So well-bred Spaniels civilly delight” 
a of the game, they dare not bite 
Pope, gh to Abet 
y 3 mortifying our corrupt affe tons. Collect, | 
Eafter-Eve. It ought to be, by the continual mri ing . or, 'by.. 


6 
E 6 & moſt 
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x. moſt l-arned man; . loving, more loving. 
moſt loving father ( 57 2 


* | 


Simple Sontnkces are; 1. Explicative, or ex. 
plaining: 2. Interrogative, or Ns. 5 3: * 
rative, or commanding [6]. 


'E s] 2 a few inſtances the Adtive 1 Participle hath bets 
wvbigarly | uſed in a Paſſive Senſe : as, bebo'di ing for beb uden; owing 
- for cen. And ſome of our writers are dot quite free from this 
miſtake : © I would not be "Ot to fortune: for 124 part of the 
victory. Sidney. er 

4 I'll teach you all what's bag to your Queen. P Dryden, 

„% The debt, otving ſrom one eouotiy to the other, cannct be 
paid without real effects ſeat thithet to that value.” Lacke! 

« We have the means in ine and nothing but the _ 
cation of them is wanting.” : Addiſon, 

His eftate is dipped, and is * out with ofory.” Siecle, 
ts 114. 

likewiſe the Paſſive di 16 0 teren in an Ade 

e in eng word ne uſed wſtead of iating g 
Nn Lou are too mucty wif „in this King.“ 

15 $811 * 7 Shskeſpear, Hen. v. 

W I miſtakes”) or, 4 I am miſtaking 4” means, *T mifunder- 

| Rand :* but, 1 am miſtaken,” means properly, * 1 am miſun- 

derſtönd. - 

Zul. in ſome of theſe Participles the Abvſe-is ſo authoriſed by.. 
- Cuſtom as almolt to have become an Idiom of the language 

15] Theſe are the three Primary Modes, or manners of expreſſing 
our thoughts concerning the being, doing, or ſufferingof a thing. 
If it comes within dur knowledge, we explain it, or make n decla- 
ration of it; if we are ignorant of it or doubtful, we make an in- 
quiry about it; if 1 it is not immediately i in our power, we exprefs 
our deſire or will concerning it. In Theory, therefore, the Inter- 
rogative farm ſcems to have as good atitle to a Mode of its own, as 
either of the n two: but „ has determined it otherwiſoy - 


T1 3 1. An 


7 
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1. An explienive Senitente is, when Fa of; 
is ſaid to be, or not to be; to do, or not TR, 
| to ſuffer, or not to ſuffer ; in a direct manner: 

as in the foregoitig examples. If the 8 tence 
be Negative, the Adverb not is Placed. after the, 
Auxiliary; or after the Verb itſelf, When 11 545 
ho Auxifiary: as, «jt did not touch bim; * We 
& jr touched him not [7]. © 

2. In an Interrogative Sentence, or- which © A 
Queſtion i is aſked, the Nomigatiye Caſe folloyrs 
the Principal Verb, or the Auxiliary: as, 5 20457 
it he?“ ** did Alexander conquer the Perſians?” 
And the Adverb there, accompanying the Verb vt 
Neuter, is alſo placed after the Verb: as, & war -# 


ahd has, in alfthe Laogusges with which.) we are e 


"ET. 


Verbs are more numerous in the Lapland tongue than! in any a 
polſibly the Laplanders may beptovided with anTorertogativeMade, : 
1 0 10 burning lever not deludes his pains.” ..,. . , 4 
Dryden, Ovid. 4 B. xi. 
” * T hope, wy Lord fad boy Ln ain 570 
| Dryjlen, Fables, 
Theſe examples make the i impropriety of olacing the Adverb zag; 


be dre the Verb very evident. eee frequemly places the. 
0 Negative before the Verb: » it 5 „ „eln 31h 


6 She not denies it." Meble. 
« For men. $254 3221 bY 
Can counſel, and give comfort to that grief, 


Which they themſelves 1 feel.” „ Jhid, 


It ſeems, therefore, as if this order « af wordg, 727 — — been 
mo in uſe, though now grown altogether obſolete. 


; 


re 


- 
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there a man? So that the Queſtion oE in- 
firely on the order of the words [ 8]. 

In an Imperatiye, Sentence, when 2 
thing i is commanded to be, to do, to ſuffer, os 


* not the Nominative caſe ſollows.the Verb, or 


the Auxiliary: as, Ge, thou. traytor; or, 
& Ae ben o: or the Auxjſiary bt, with + 


Objective 220 caſe after it, is uſed: as, &« let 1 
de gone L. 


(61 Dia he me 1 the Lord, and beſought the Lord, 22 the 
Lord repented him of the evil, which he had pronounced againſt 
tem?“ Jer. xxvi. 19. Here the Interrogative and Explicative 
farms are confounded, It ought to be, . Did he not fear the Lord, 

and beſeech the Lord? and did mi the Lord repent him of the 
evil - „ If a man have an hundred ſheep, and one of- 
them be gone aſtray, derb he not /eave the ninety and nine, 
and goa into the moumains, and ſecketh chat which is gone 
aftray ?“ Matt. xviii. 12. It ought to be, go, and ſect; that is,- 
6&-Zoth he not go, and ſeek that whieh is gone od ** 5 

LL 1 « For ever in this humble cell b 

Les Thee and I, my fair one, d well“. Prion 


Te ought to be Me. 
fx] It is not eaſy to give particular ae the management” 


of the Modes and Times of Verbs with reſpect to one another; ſo 
that they may be proper and confiſtent 5 nor would it be of much 
uſe; for the beft rule that can be given is this very general one, 
To obſerve what the ſenſe neceſſarily requires, But it may beof- 

uſe to configer few examples, that ſeem ſauky in theſe reſpects; 
and to exainine where the fault lies. 

gome, who the, t hs of eloquence have foznd,. 
In that — m were drætun d. 

| 5% Dryden, Juv. Sat. z. 
. Fheerent mentioned in the firſt ling is plainly prior in time to that., 


mentioned in the ſecond 5 this i is. fubſequeot t to 74 and a conſe- 
The 
WY 
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The Abzcrtvx in Engliſh, having no varia · 
tion of Getider or Number, cannot but agree 


| quence of it. The firſt event is n in the Preſent Perſett 
Time it is preſent and completed; they have [now] found the 
depths of eloquence.” The ſecond event 1s expreſſed in the Pat 
indefinite Time 7 it is paſt and gone, but, when, it happened, 
uncertain : 6 they were drown'd.” We obſerved, that the 

mentioned event is ſubſequent to the firſt 7 but how can the Paſt 
Time be ſubſequent to the Preſent ? It therefore ought to be, in 
the ſecorid Tine; are, or have been, drown'd, in the Preſent Indefinite, 
or Perfect, which is conſiſtent with the Preſent Perfect Time in, 
the firſt line: or, inthe firſt line, bad found in the Paſt Perfect 3. 
which would be — with the try Indefinite in the ſecond = 


0 '0 


Ene. 
62 ts Friend to my life, which Adin you 
The world bad waned many an idle ſong,” 
Pope, We 
R coght to be either, bad not you prolonged ; or, would want, , 
There ſeems to be a fault of che like nature in the n 
paſſage : we Y 
% But oh ar little that her life _ 8 
Oer earth and waters bears thy fame.” - — 4 
n ought to be borg, in the ſecond line. 1 gg Web 6 
Again: 1 
« Him. gortion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans bp, | 
| Ther young who labour, and the old who ref,” 
Pope, Moral Ep. iii. 267. 
od * Fierce as he awv'd, his filver ſhafts reſound.”” 
Tliad, B. 5 
The fick Verb ought to be in the ſame Time with the followings 
| © Great'Qyeen'of Arms, whoſe fayour Tydeub woo, | 80 
r nnr c 


Pepe, Iliad, x. 33% 
— Aefendedf.. 

Had their records been delivered down in the vulgar tongue 
they could not now be underſtood, unleſs by Antiquaries, who 
ak their ſtudy ts ogy hike” volt, Letter on tha 

oath | © with © 


1 Fs 46 


% 


OS 
— 
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with the Subſtantj ein thoſe 1 3 Dong of 
the Pronominal AdjeQives only excepted, which 
| have che Plural number: as, "theſs, Whoſe: : which 


Ba Thnixve. 1 the lattet er part oft the 6 ntende ade ins 
rirely" on the See, expreſſed 4 in ts e former, e a of their records 
being dlivered down in the vulgar. tongue Th therefore, made in 
the Indicative Mode, w hich implies. yo ſuppoſition, and in the Paſt 
Indefinite Time, is improper: it would be much better in the 
Paſt Definite and Perfect, bad made ;, but indeed ought to, be in 
the Sybjundtixe Mode, Prcfent © or Paſt Tie, Aral e or ſhould 
Lade mad SH IH Te 
We" 1154 15 oY l * fa nap, bim, wi bet llt thou, 
that I ſbould do unto, theo ? The, blind man , ſaid unto, him; ; 
Lord, that Tb. receive my fight,” Mark, x. 51. 4 That I 
may now, him, arid the power of his reſurrectiod, . 
lowſhip of his fv Feriogs, being made comformable unto his death; 
IF by any means 1 2 2b. attain unto the reſarrection of the dead,” 
Hul. inn. 16. 11. It ought to be may in both places. See alſo 
Joho, ix. 39. _ Epheſ. iii. 19. Col. i 9 %  , 
Oy the morrow, becauſe he ſhould bave Keren, the cenginty, 
where re he was accuſed of the ews, he 100 ed him“ Acts, 
xxI. 30. It ought to be, becauſe he se knew ; or rathery 
being williag fe Docu: g. a/ ef r. . 
4 jhobght t bawe writes laſt” weeks" i 1 1 very common 
phreſe : the Infinitire be og in the Paſt Time, 26 well as the 
Verb whick it follows. But it is certainly) Y: :Cious ; ; for how long 
ſoevep it may is  fince 1 thought, to write was than preſent to me; 
and mult All be conſiderrd as preſent, when, I bring back that 
tithe, and the e al it, I gughu to e thersſare, I 401 
10 writ: aſt week.” L cagnot excufe the v remiſſneſos of thoſe, 
whoſe byſineſi it um hawe been, as it certainly wa. their in- 
tereſt, to bove interþeſed their good offices.” S$waſt.: “ Fhere were 
two circumſtances, which w/ have made it vecellary for them 
1e bave 44% no time,” Ibid. ( Hiſtory Painters wwald have \ faund 
it gifficult, to have invented ſuch a ſpecies of beings. , Addiſon, 
Dial. I. an Medals, It ought to be, to interpoſe, to boſs, "to invent, 
mult 


' 
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eu agree in Number 1015 with their Subſlau- 


tives. emu Sd: 3 ; 9138 
[2] « By this means thou ſhalt Have no pdtridn on this fide the 
river :“ Ezra, iv. 16. It renders us carelefs of approving ourſelves 
to God hy religious duties, and by that means ſecuring the conti- 
npance of his guvdueſs, Atterbury, Sermons, Ought it not to be, 
by theſe mans, by thoſe means & or by this means by that mean, in the 
ſingnlar aer 5 as it is ved by Hooker, Sidney), bk 
ke. 
% We have ſtrict Fl and moſt biting laws, 
Wick for — nineteen years we have let Nleep,” 
| Shakeſpear, Meal, for Meaſ, 


«1 n Dryden, « 101 had nat left 
off troubling my ſelf about thoſe hd of things.“ Swiſt; Letter to 
Steele, “1 fancy thiy are theſe kind of Gods, which;Horkte men- 
tions in his aYegorical veſſc},” Addiſon, Dial, IL on Medals. 1 
am not recommending abeſ kind, of ſufferings to your liking.” 
Biſhop Sherlock, Vol. II. Diſe. rr. The foregoing phraſes are all 
improper, ' So the Pronoun muſt agree with its N6un : in which 
reſyect let the following example be conſidered, © I is an vnanſwer- 
able argument of a very refined age, the wonderful Cvi/ities that 
have paſſed between the nation of authors and that of readers,” 
Swiſt; Tale of à Tub, Sect. x. At to theſe: wonderful Cioilither, 
one might ſays, that “they arr an vnanſwerable argument, &. 
but as the Sentence ſtands at preſent, it is dot eaſy to regopeile i it to 
any grammaticel propriety. © 4 perf n [that is, ac] hem all the 
world alls to be ſo much your beiter.“ $wilt, Battle of Books, 
Illis face was eaſily taken either in painting or ſculytureg and 
ſcarce any ene though never fo indiffercotlytkilled . failed 
w hit it” W. a en U 63, 7 . * 


* 1 
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Nouns of Meaſure, Number, and Weight, 
are ſometimes joined in the Singular form with 
Numeral Adjectives denoting Plurality : as, 


49 hfty foot ; ſix core. 


« Ten thouſand fathon deep.” | 
Milton, P. L. ii, 934 


* A hundred head of Ariſtotle's friends,” 
Pope, Dunciad, iv. 192. 


461 About an hundred pound weight,” Jobs, XiX, 
. 


The AdjeQive generally goes before the-Noun: 
"as, a wiſe man; a good horſe ;” unlefs ſome- 
ching depend on the Adjective; as, food con- 
venient for me,” or the Adjective be emphati- 
cal; as Alexander the great:” and it ſtands 
immediately before the Noun, unleſs the Verb 
0 be, or any Auxiliary joined to it, come be- 
tween: the Adjective and the Neun; as, © happy 
is the man ; happy ſhall he be.” And the Article. 
; goes fore the Adjective: except the AdjeQives, 
all, ſuch, and many, and others ſubjoined to the 
Adverbs, /o, as, and how : as, * all the men ;" 
& ſuch a man; * many a man;“ © fo good 4 
man ;” © a5 goed a man as ever lived ;” * how 
. beautiful a proſpe& is here!” And ſometimes, 
b when there are two or mare Adjectives joined bo 


— 
- 
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the Noun, the AdjeRives follow the Noun : as, 
4 2 man learned and religious.“ | 
' There are certain, AdjeQtives, which ſeem to 
be derived without any variation from V erbs, 
and have the ſame ſiguification with the Paſſive 
Participles of their Verbs à they are indeed no 
other than Latin Paffive | Participles. adapted to 


the Engliſh 1 termination : as, annibilate, contami- 

nate, elate ; ; 
«To deſtruction ſacred ng devote.” Milton. 
C « The alien compoſt 1 1s, exhauſt, * 5 


? e Philips, Cyder. | 
Theſe (fore | few excepted, which have gained 
f admiſpon into common 'diſcourſe,)" are m much 


more {requenAly,. and wore allowably, ukd 3 
Pen in proſe 3. 2 4 . 
The Diffributive: Protiominal AdjeAtives- eac 


every, ritber, agree with the Nouns, Pronouns, 
any Verbs of the Singular number only{4]3 20 


a nl AdjeRives of this 3 uſed 

 vith the Auxiliary bave; or bad, inſtead of the Ace Perfect 
Participle:/ at, . Which alſo King David did dedicate unto the 
Lord, wich the filver and gold that he bed dedicate of all nations 
which he fubdued.” 2 Sam. viii. 11. 4 And Jehoaſh took all 
the hallowed things, that—his fathers, kings of Judah, bad ded}- 
cate.” 2 Kings, xii. 18. So likewife Dan. iii. 19. It ought” to be, 
bad dedicated. When both intereſts of Tyranny and —— 
were incorfigrate into each other.“ Milton, Eiconoclaſt. vii. 
(A] © Lereach eſteem other better than themſelves.” Phil ii. 3. 
Ii ought to be, ef. © It is requiſite, 'thar the langunge of 
n 

Da 


— 
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The King of Iſrael and Ichoſap hat the Les 
of Judah fat, gach [king] 0! on his throne, having 
Lech put on eie b 1 I King 8s, Xxiſ. 10. 
„ Every. tree. is "known | by bis 0 "ob fruit. 
Lake, vi. 44. po: 
£270 Lepidus flatters both, 


TIL 


Nor iiber ca“ 65 for Rich.“ 

= Soakeſpear, Anti and Clkop. 

'Viiteſs the PluraT Noun E6nvey a Collective 
| idea; as, that every twelve: Yeart there ſhould 


be ſet forth two ſhips,” Bacon. 


Dare PI 9 Mot 


ties " either of theſe. two qualities , arg (63 wanti ehe late 


able, thut every en of the Letters bear date after his baniſhment 

and contain, a compleat Narrative of all his tory Jafterwards,” 
Bentley, Dien es Theriflocles'Fpitley sea. fl. if jug 
to be bears, and they contain. 

There is a like impropriery in ihe following Wntencei ©1 
do not mean by what 1 have ſuich that 1 think: any ene to blame 
for taking due care of their health,” Addiſon, Spe. No. 25; 
Tuber is | often” v fed? improperly intead of arb, ds, “ The 

king bf Arvel and Jehafaphat king af Jodah far-Hiebe?. dach] of 


- #hem/on bis-thronki!? 2 Chrab. Nvili. 9. Nadab and Abihu, 


the ſans of Aaron, took cichen ¶ each} of them bis cenſer. Lev, 

X. I; See ali Kings vii. 15, Zack: ſignifies both ofithern, taken 
diſtinctly, or ſeparately : either properly fignifies only ſbe cre, r the 
ah: of chem, taken, disjunct ly, For which reafon the like 
expreſſion iu the ſollowing paſſages ſerms allo Impraper: They 
crucified v other id him of 45 ber de one, i and Je ſus iv the 
midit.“ John, Kn. 18. O dhe fide. of the river was there 
thetret oi life,” Rev., xi Scealfo 1. Kings, x. 9. Pro- 
poſals ſot atruce between the Jadies. ef uber- HAry . Addiſon, 


Feebolder. Contents of No, 38. 
| Every 


Of both | is Aatter'd ; but he neither loves, 6: 


Lo is imperfect. Addiſon, 8 . No. abs. 4 Tis obſery-/ 


"4 > K „ ww aw, ©O® 


E 


the North ; which we have helped, to raife, and [which] may 
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Every eb except in the lafinitive or the 
participle, Kath its Nominative: wk 225 3 


F or implied [5]: 20, t a i nac 
„ 1153. $03 #1205 1 5 
661 70 Foraſmuch; as 11 hath pleaſed Almighty God of bs bers. 
neſs to give you ſafe deliverance, a bath prifſerved you ip the 
great danger of Childbifth :“ — * "The Verb hath . 
ſerwed hath here no Noniinatlve eafc ; it cannet be propetly' 
ſupplied by the preceding” word God, which; is in the Obirct ve 
caſe, It ought to be, 90 {and As, bart Pale vel vou or rather, 
« and to preſe rve you.” Some of our beſt writers have re- 
quently fallen into this inaccuracy, which appears to me do be vo 
ſmall one: I ſhall therefore add ſome moto Examples of it, 1 
way of admonition ; ; inſerting in each, within Crotchets, the No- 
minative caſe. that is deficient, and that muſt neceflarily be ſup- | 
plies to ſupport he proper Conftruttion' of the Sentehcd 44 1 
the calm, in Rich he was born and C which] ſaſted ſd long, had 
continued.” Clarendon, Life, p. 43. „ The Remooſtrance he 
bad lately received from the Houſe of Commons, and [which] 
vas diſperſed throughout the Kingdom.” Clarendon, Hiſt. Vol. I. 
p. 366. 8 ro. „ Theſe we have extracted from an Hiſtorians of 
3 credit, a. revetend biſhop, the learned Paulus Jovius: 
and. (they are the ſame that were practiſed under the pontificate 
of Leo X.“ Pope, of the Poet Laureat, A cloud gathering in 


quickly; break Id -a(ftorm upon our heads,” Swift, Condu of 
the Allies.“ A man, whoſe, inclinations led him to be corrupt, 
and{ who] had great abillties to manage and multiply and defend 
his corruptions.” Gulliver, Part I. Chap, vi, „ My Maſter - 
likewiſe mentioned another quality, which bis ſervants hac 
diſcovered ih many Vaboos, and [which] to him was wholly 
unaccountable,” Gull ver Part IV. Chap vis, This I filled 

w. ty the feathers of ſevera] hirds I, had taken with ſpringes made. _ : 
of Yahoos bairs,. and I which] were excellent food.” 1bid. Chap. + 
x, „ Ofris, whom the Grecians call Dionyſ us, and [who] i is 85 - 
2 fame with Werben * 3 Oper. of the . 

_ it 1 0 


re Wt 5 1 85. „Aale. 
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- 8 "Awake, ariſe, or be ſor ever fall'n . 7144 
F that is, « Awake ye, b Trey 80 K 1 
Every Nominative caſe, except the caſe Ab» 


ſolute, and when an addreſs is made to a Per- 
ſon, belongs to ſome Verb, either expreſſed or 
implied [6]: as in the anſwer to a Queſtion * 
c Who wrote this Book? Cicero:“ that is, 
«© Cicero wrote it. Or when the Verb i is un- 
derſiood ; as, 4 a 
To whom thus Adam t» : 
that 1 is, Pale. 1 | 
Every Poſleflive cafe 8 ſome Noun, . to 
which it belongs: as when we ſay, n, 4 
© «QWhich Homer might without a'bluſh rebearſes, 
And leaves a doubtful palm i in Virgit's verſe,” | 
8, | Dryden, Fables, Dedieaion 
a © Whoſe own example ſtrengthens al his laws, * 
Audi is himſelf the great ſublime he draws,” . 
22 Wen eee | Papey Eduy on er | 
| «© Wilt murtill flarnes for ever fire thy mind, „ v0) 
| Aud _—_ ee heavy” . PANE (11147 of 
| mos © 75 Odyſieyy xiii 105. | 
% Aud will [ity thy mind, j never 25 501 
[6] «© Which rule, if it had been obſerved, a 6 1 
Prince would have wanted a great deal of that incenſe, which 
hath been offered up to him by his adorers.” Atterbury, Serm. I. 
1. The Pronoun it is here the Nominative cafe to the Merb ob- 
ſerved; and*which rale | 1s left by irfelf, a Nominative caſe without 
any Verb following it.” This 'matiner of expreſſion, however 
improper, is very common. It ought to be, If tbit rule had! 
© been'obſerved, &c."” Wie have'no better materials to compound 
the Prieſthood of, than the maſs of mankind : which, corrupted 
1 it is, thoſe who receive Orders muſt have ſome vices to leave 
behind them, hen they enter into the Church.“ Swiſt, Sentis 
ments of a Church of England man. 


= — — 
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or St, James's,” we mean, St. Paul's s Church, 2 
St. James's Palace. 2 

Every Adjective has relation to Tome Shu 
ſtantiye, either exprefſed or implied: as, © The 
Twelve,” that is, Apſtles; © the wile, the 


ele,” that is, perſons... 
In ſome inſtances the Adjective becomes a 


Subſtantive, and has an AdjeQive joined to Jer” 
as, * the chief Good ; * Evil, be thou my 


Good [7]! 


[7] Aq;ectives are ſometimes employed as Ae impro - 
Fa and not agreeably to the Genius of the Englith Language. 6 
« indifferent honeſt, excillent well :” Shakeſpear, Hamlet. , 
« W's elaborate :” Dryden, Eſſay on Dram. Poet. © marvel. ** 2 
bus grace ful: Clarendon, Life, p. 18. © mar vella worthy to be 
praiſed: * Pſal. exlv. 3. for fo the Tranſlators gave it. "0 extreme, i 
unwilling 1 6 exereme ſubject: * Swift, Tale of a Tub, and Battle 
of Books ; extrasrdinaty rare: Addiſon, on Medals. „ He be» 
haved himſelf corformable to that bleſſed example.” Sprat's Ser- 
mons, p. 80. „ ſhall endeavour to live hereafter Suitable to 'Y | 
man in my ſtation.” Addiſon, Spect. No. 530, 4 The Quecr 
having changed her miniſtry ſuitable to her own wiſdom,” Switt, © . 
Exam No. 28. * The affertions of this Author are t detected. - 
Swift, Public Spirit of the Whigs. „ The CharaRteriftic of his © 
Set allowed him to affirm no Ar enger than that.“ Bentley, 
Thil. Lipſ. Remark liii. © If one author had ſpoken nebler and 
kfticr than another. Ibid: 4 Xenophon ſays expreſs,” Ibid. 
Remark xlv. „ I can never think ſo very mean of him.“ Id. 
Diſſertation on Phalaris, p. 44. © Homer deſetibes this river 
azretable to the volgar reading. Pope, Note on Tliad ii. ver. 1032. 
So exceeding, for exceedingly, however improper, occurs frequently” 
in the Vulgzr Tranſlation of the Bible, and has obtained in cm- 
mon diſcourſe, «« Many men reaſon exceeding clear and rightly, h 
who know not how to make ſyllogiſm.” Locke.“ We 
fould live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly in this preſent world.” 


In” 


A 
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In athers, the Subſlantive bee Adj ec- 


tive, or ſupplies its place; being prefixed te 
another Subſtantive, and linked to it by a maik 
of en: as, ſea-water ; ; land- tortoiſe; 


foreſt-tree.” 85 7 ö 
Tit. #i. 12. See alſo 2 Tim. iii. 12. 4 Toconvince all that are 
ungodly among them, of all their ungodly deeds, which they have 
urgedly committed.“ Jude, 15.1 think it "ne 3 written.“ 
Swift to Pope, Letter Ixxiv. | 
„* 0 Ljberty, 'T hou Goddeſs beavenl bright. of 

40,17 | Addiſon. 
The Termination iy, being a contraction of like, expreſſes ſimil - 
tude or manner; and, being added to Nouns, forms Adjectives ; 
and, added ta Adjectives, forms Adverbs. But Adverbs expreſſing + 
fimilitude, or manner, cannot be ſo formed from Nouns :* the few 
Adverbs, that are ſo formed, have a very different import: as 
daily, yearly ; that i is, day by-day, year by year Early, both Ad- 
jective aud Adverb, is ſormed from the Saxon Prepofition er, 
before. The Adverbs therefore above noted are not agreeable to the 
Analogy of formation eftabl:ſhed in our Language, which requires - 
godlily, ungedlily, bcaven/ily : at theſe are diſagreeable to the car, 
and therefore could never gain admittance into common uſe. 

The word Ie, uſed as an Adverb, inſtead of Jivelily, is liable 
to the ſame objection; and, pot being ſo familiar to the. ear, 
immediately offends it. That part of poetry muſt needs be 
eſt, which deſcribes moſt lively our actions and paſſions, our 
ac, and our. vices.” Dryden, Pref. to State of Innocence. © The 

debgn muſt refer to the Goiden Age, which it POND 
ks + >. Addiſon, on Medals, Dial. II. 

On the · other hand, an Adverb us improperly ſed as an Ad- 
jective i in the ſollowing paſſages. , « We may: caſt in ſuch ſeeds 
and principles, as we judge moſt likely ta take ſooneſt and deepeſt 

* ' Tillotfon, Vol. I. Serm. 52. After theſe wars, of which 
they hope ſor ; a. ſoon and profperons iſſuc.“ Sidney. Uſe a 
I'rtle wine for thy flomach's ſake, and rtbine ofen infiemities.” 
1 Tim. v. 23. . Unleſs fron ad often. were formerly Adjectives, 
| though now wholly obſolete in that form. See * s Dic- 


| tionary; Oſientimci and Soorly, 
Avas 
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Abvings have no Government [8]. 

The Adverb, as its name imports, is gene- 
rally placed 8 to the word, which it 
modifies or affects ; and its, propriety and force. 
depends on its poſnion [9]. Ita place for the 
moſt part is before Adjedives after Verbs Ac-- 
tive or Neuter; and it frequently: ſtands between 
the Auxiliary and the Verb: as, „He made a 


very elegant harangue; - he: ſake 'unoffeftedly and 
fircibiy; ad was amen Nerd by the whole Ne 
audierice.” ? * oy _ 
- Two We in Evgtith aeftroy one ano- 
ther, or are inen to an Afirmative ſr]: 
as, 
(8] « Bow ach; foouts the reformation of this l 
degenerate age is almoſt utterly to be deſpaĩred of, we may yet have 
a more comfortable proſpect of future times.” Tillotſon, I. Pref, 
to Ser. 49. The firſt part of this Sentence aboynds with Ad- 
verbs; and thoſe ſuch, as are hardly confiſtent with one another. 
[9] Thus it is commonly ſaid, „ I only ſpake three worde 
when the intention of the ſpeaker manifeſtly requires, © 1 ſpake 


+ only three words.” 
« Her body ſhaded with a flight cymarr, 
Her boſom to the view was only bare.” ow \ 


Drydes,Oqmes and Iphig- 


- 

. 

- 
* 

* 
- 4 4 

\ . 

* 1 
””—— — — — — — -—w» ——_—_—_ r. :!: * - _—_ - — — - 
- 


The ſenſe neceffarily requires this order 
& Her boſom only to the view, was bare.” 


b 
# | Li] The following are examples of the contrary 3 "20 20 
a... Give not me counfel ; » * | 


| Nr let as comforter delight mine car.” | 
F Shakeſpear, Much ado, 
, She cannot | 
Wee Gare me rj of alin," Ibid, | 


« Nor 
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« Ner did they wht perteive the evil plitht 


In which they were, or the fierce pains nor feel. 
Fo | HIMMIIEINL Milton, P. — 1.335. 


ent e & 95. 


3 ren Government of Caſes: 
and in Engliſh they always require the Objective 

| Caſe after them: as, won zen; from ber; % 

m2.“ $376 £91312 920020 tt 3344} em 


The Prepoſition is often ſeparated” from the 
Relative which it governs, and joined to the 
Verb * end = the Sentence, or of ſome 


* (d, eus an 105 46d 
> „ * 5 * 44 frequently. It is line « 
the antient ley a ndingawich ves; ed in no n 
. wholly I N WY ee * 
e Aud of his port 404 as i a-mayde t 
He nover yet us vilanic ne ſayde 
In alle his lif unte vo manere wight. pay 0s 
2 He Was. à veraꝝ parti gentil Keie.“ Chaucer, 
«1 N by #0 means allow. him, that this argument muſt 
proven” Bentley,, Diſſert on Phalaris, p. 515; That ve 
= nor do not, e * rn. of, Pot” 1d. + 
127 e Who ferret an e, ; " Sbakeſpear, Hen. v. 
- & ö do you ſpeak to?” As you like it. 
II tell you, who Time ambles z4/thal, whoTime trots withal, 
- who Time gallops withe!, and who he ſtands ſtill u withal. 
« I pr'ythee, anbem doth he trot ba _ |” 
2 . are "il euch, ; at a loſs, who. eee 
1 all thife places; le ought te 13 ' 
% Now Margaret“ 8 curſe i is fall'n upon — 
"When ſhe exclaim'd cn ; Haſtin ou, and 
ed 5 : Shakeſpear, Rich; m. 
Ir ovght'to ben. | 
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member of it: as, Horace is an author, whom 
I am much delighted with.” © The world is 
too well bred to ſhock authors with a truth, 
which generally their bookſellers are the firſt that 
inform them of ” [3]. This is an idiom, which 
our language is ſtrongly. inclined to : it prevails , 
in common converſation, and ſuits very well 
with the familiar ſtyle in writing: but the plac- 
ing of the Prepoſition before the Relative is more | 
eraceful, as well as more perſpicuous; and agrees 
much better with the ſolemn and elevated ſtyle | 
4 
WM are often compounded of a Verb and a + 
Prepoſition; as fo uphald, to outweigh, to of-. 
look : and this compoſition ſometimes gives a new 
ſenſe to the Verb; as, to under land, to. with- _ 
draw, to forgrve [5]. But in Engliſh the Pre- 
poſition 1s more frequently placed after the Verb, 


[3] Pope, Prefice to his Poems. | 

[4] Some writers ſeparate the Prepofition from itz Noun, in 
erder to connect different Prepofitions with the ſame Noun ; as, - 
To ſuppoſe the Zodiac and Planers to be efficicut of, and ante» 
cedent to, themſelves.” Bentley, Serm. 6. This, whether inthe 
familiar or the ſolemn ſtyle, is always inclegant ; and ſhe uld never 
be admitted, but in Forms of Law, and the like ; where tulneſs 
and exactneſs of Expreſſion muſt take place of every other con- 
ſderation. 

[5] With in e retains the fignification, which it has 
among others in the Saxon, of from and ag as to withbold, 


Saxon ; a, to forbid, forbeogdan ; to forget, ſorgitan. 1 
| | F'2 and 


lo withfland, So alfo for has a negative ſignification, from the 
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and ſeparate from it, like an Agrerd; in which 
ſituation it is no leſs apt to affect the ſenſe of it, 

and to give it a new meaning ; and may ſtill be 
conſidered as belonging t» the Verb, and as a 
part of it. As, to caft, is to throw; but to caft 
4b, or to compute, - an account, is quite a dif- 
ferent thing: thus, to fall on, to bear out, to give 
over; &c. So that the meaning of the Verb, 
and the propriety of the phraſe, depend on the 
Pre poſition ſubjoined [J. | 


[6] Examples of impropriety in the uſe of the endes th 
phraſes of this kind.“ Your character, which I, or any other 
writer, may now value ourſelves by [upon] drawing.” Swift, 
Letter on the Engliſh Tongue. © You have beſtowed your favours 
t [upon] the moſt deſerving perſons.” Ibid. © Upon ſuch occa- 

ions as fell. i [under] their-cogniſance,” Swift, Conteſt and 
Diſſentions, &c. Chap. iii.“ That variety of factions into [in] 
which we are ſtill engaged.” Ibid, Chap. v. © To reftore myſelf 
into [to] the good graces of my fair Critics.” Drydeh, Pref. to 
Aureng. © Accuſed the miniſters for [of] betraying the Dutch.“ 
Swift, Four laſt years of the Queen, Book ii.“ Ovid, whom you 
accuſe.for [of] luxuriancy of verſe.” Dryden, on Dram. Poeſy. 
4 The people of England may congratulate to themſelves, that“ 
Dryden. Something like this has been reproached to Tacitus.” 
Bolingbroke, on Hiſtory, Vol. I. p. 136. © He was made much 
on [of] at Argos.” —© He is fo reſolved of [on] going to the Per- 
fan Court.” Bentley, Differt, on Themiftocles's Epiſtles, Sect. iii. 
6 Nenher the one nor the other ſhall make me ſwerve out of [from] 
- the path, which I have traced to 9 Bolingbroke, Letter to 
Wyndham, p. 252. | 
; « And virgins ſmil'd at what they bluſh'd before: 
ge at what they bluſh'd [at.” } Pope, Eſſay on Crit. They are 
now reconciled by a zeal for their cauſe to what they could not be 


prompted [to] by a concern for their beauty.” a 
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As the Prepoſition ſubjoined to the Verb bath 
the, conſtruftion and nature of an Adverb, fo 
the Adverbs, here, there, where, with a Prepo- 
ſition ſubjoined, as hereof, therewith, whereupon 
[73, have the conſtruction and nature of Pro- 
nouns. | 


— 


No. 81 „1 8 can prevail upon [over] force.” Addiſon, Tra- 
vels,p.62 * dolkewiſe difleat 20 from] the Examiner.” Ad- 
diſon, Whig-Exam. No. 1. “ Ye blind guides, which ſtrain ar a 
gnat, and ſwallow a camel.” Matt, xxiii. 24 $vacoflig, © which 
firain on, or take a gnat out of the liquor by ſtraining it: the im- 
propriety of the Prepoſition kas wholly deſttoyed the meaning of 
the phraſe, “ No diſcouragement for the authors to proceed.” 
Tale of a Tub, Preface. © A firit obſervance after times and 
faſhions.” Ibid, Sect. ji. © Which had a much greater ſhare 7 
inciting him, than avy regards af;er his father's commands.” Ibig. 
Sect. yi. Not from any perſonal hatred to them, but in juſtifica- 
tion #9 [of ] the beſt of Queens.” Swiſt, Examiner, No. 23. In 
the laſt example, the Verb being Tranfitive and requiring the Ob- 
jective Caſe, the Noun formed from it ſeems to require the Poſ- 
ſeſſive Caſe, or its prepoſition, after it. Or perhaps he meant to 
fay, © in jrftice to the beſt of Queens.” Obſerve alſo, that the 
Noun generally requires after it the ſame Prepofition, as the Verb 
from which it is formed: It was perſectly in compliance 2s 
[with ] ſome perſons, for whoſe opinion I have great deference.” 
Swift, Pref, to Temple's Memoirs. © The wiſeſt Princes need not 
. thipk it any diminution to [of] their greatneſs, or derogation 10 
from] their ſufficiency, to rely upon counſel.” Bacon, Eflay xx. 
So the Noun averfion, (that is, a turning away,) as likewiſe the 
Adjective averſe, ſeems to require the Prepoſit ion from after it; 
and not ſo properly to admit of zo, or for, which are often uſed 
with it. 

[7] Theſe are uch diſuſed in common diſcourſe, and are retained 
only in the Solemn, or F ormulary ſtyle. © They ſour Authors] 
have of late, tis true, reformed in ſome meaſure the gouty joints 
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The Prepoſitions to and for are often under. 
ſtood, chiefly before the Trensen: as, give 
me the book ; get me ſome paper; that is, & 


me, for me [8]. 


and darning-work of whereunto's, whereby 55 e 1 therewith';, 
and the reſt of this kind; by which complicated periods are ſs 
Curiouſly ſtrung, or hooked on, one to another, after the long - 


ſpun manner of the bar or pulpit.” Lord Shafteſbury, 
Miſcel. V. 
Fra ſche thir wourdis had ſay d.. 
| Gawin Douglas, En. x. 
„ Thir wikkit ſchrewis." © Thid. a. xi, 
That is, © rheſe words; © theſe wicked ſhrews.” T beyr, theſe, or 
tbeſe, maſculine ; thaer, theſe, or thoſe, feminine, Iſlandick. Hence, 
| perhaps, thereef, therewith, &c, of, with, them; and fo, . ana- 
bogy, the reſt of this claſs of words, 
Is] Orin theſe and the like phraſes, may not we, thee, bia, 
der, -us, Which in Saxon are the Dative caſes of their reſpective 
Pronouns, be conſidered as ſtill continuing ſuch in the Engliſh, and 
including in their very form the force of the Prepofitions to and 
. for # There are certainly ſome other Phraſes, which are to be 
reſolved in this manner : © Wo is ne The phraſe is pure Saxon: 
e wais me: me is the Dative caſe; in Engliſh, with the Prepo- 
fit ion, to me. So, © mubinks :“ Saxon, © me thinfth ;" l Fox 
« As us thoughte Sir John Maundevylle. «© Methoughts, this 
mort interval of filence has had more muſic in it, than any of the 
ſame ſpace of time before or after it.” Addiſon, Tatler, No. 133. 
See alſo Spect. No. 3 and 63. It ought to be, mer boug bt. The 
Lord do that which ſ* emeth bim good.” 2 Sam. x. 12. See Iſo 
1 Sam. iti. 18. 2 San. xvill. 4- - He ſhall dwell with thee, —in 
one of thy gates, where it /ikerb bim beſt.” Deut. xxiii. 16. See , 
"alſo Efth. viii. 8. O well is ebee/” Pfal. cxxviii. 2. Wel bis 
- the, id eſt, bene eſt tibi. Simeon Dunelm. apud X. Scriptores, 
col. 135. © Wel is bim chat ther mai be.” Anglo-Saxon Poem 
in Hickes's Theſaur. Vol. I. p. 31. Well is bim, that dwell- 
eth with a wife of underſtanding.” —““ Well is bim, that hath 
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| The Prepoſition i in, or on, is often underſtood 
before Nouns, expreſſing Time: as, this «ay; 
next months led par a i that is, ( am this day g 
* next month z n n ene f 
409? engaiec 10 ” 
0 Poetry, the cortimon Order of 11 is 
1 inverted; in all ways, in which it 
=P be done without ambiguity or ny | 
led aku boi. 06h vi 
Tod a or more Sitte A — | 
then br one or mare CONNECTIVE: enn be 
come a compounded Sentence. 
There are two Sorts of words, which . 
Sentences: 1. Relatives; 2. Conjunctions. 
Examples: 1. Blefled is the man, who feareth- 
the Lord.“ 2.“ Life is ſhort, and art is long.” 
1. and 2,“ [Bleſſed is the man, , who feareth the 
Lord, e keepeth his commandments,”  - 


The RELATIVES, who, which,” that, having 
no variation of gender or number, cannot but 
agree with their Antecedents. Ibo is appro- 
priated o en; and ſo may de accounted 


ſound e- Ecelus, xxv. 8, 9. The rale thought 
to correct his phraſe afterward; and ſo hath made it neither 
Saxon nor Engliſh : Well is be, that is defended” from it.” 
Ecclus, xxviii. 19. © Wo worth the day!“ Ezek. Xxx. 4. that is, 
« Wo be 16 the day,” The word worth is not the Adjective, bur 
the Saxon Verb weorthan, or worthan, Heri, to be, to' become ; which 
is often uſed by Chaucer, and is WU retained as an Auxiliary Verb 


in the German Language. 
F 4 Maſculine 
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Maſculine and Feminine only : we apply which 
now to things only; and to Irrational Animals, 
excluding them from Perſonality, without any 
conſideration of Sex: which therefore may be 
_ eccounted Neuter. But formerly they were both 
| indifferently uſed of perſons: © Our Father, 
' which art in heaven.“ That is uſed indifferently 
both of -perſons and things: but it would better 
become the ſolemn ſtyle to reſtrain it more to the 
latter, than is uſually done. What includes both 
the Antecedent and the Relative: as, % This 
was what he wanted ;" that e n de 
b wanted[g].” - Fs, 
The Relative is the Nominative Caſe to the 
Verb, when no other Nominati ve comes be- 
WE tween it and the Verb: but when another No- 
minative comes between it and the Verb, the 
Relative is governed by ſome word in its own 
member of the Sentence: as, The God, who 


preſerveth me; whoſe I am, and whom I ſerve[1].” 
[9] That has been uſed in the ſame manner, as including the 

Relative which ; but it is either improper, or obſolete : as, To 
confider adviſedly of that is moved. Bacon, Eſſay xxii. We 
ſpeak that we do know, and teftify tbat we have ſeen.“ John, ili. 
11. 80 likewiſe the Nruter Pronoun jr : as, © By this alſo a man 


may underſtand, when it i 1s that men may be ſaid. 8 be rent 


and in what the nature of Conqueſt and the Right of a Conqueror | 
conſiſteth: for this Submiſſion is / that which] implyeth them 
al.” Hobbes, Leviathan, Concluſion. « And this is it [that 
| which] men mean by diſtributive Juſtice, and [which] is right 
eermed Equity.” Hobbes, Elements of Law, Part I, Chap. iv. 
{x} © bo, inftead of going about doing good, they are —— 


tually i intent — miſchief,” Tillotſon, * 1.18. Tho 
5 Becauſe 
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Becauſe in the different members of the ſentence 
the Kelarive performs a different oſſice: in the 
_ firſt member it repreſents the Agent; in the ſe- 
cond the Poſſeſſor; in the third the object of an 
ation : and thereſore muſt be in the different 
Caſes, correſponding to thoſe offices. 

Every Relative muſt have an Antecedent to 
"> it refers, either expreſſed, or underſtood : 
„bo ſteals w W Rivals traſh :” * * 
6 20 man, who—" 51 
The Relative is of the fame 2 with che | 
Antecedent : and the Veib agrees with it accord- 
ingly: as, Who is this, that cometh 12 4 
Edom ; this, that is.glorious in his apparel 7 
| that ſpeak in righteouſneſs.” Iſaiah Ixiii. 3. G 
Shepherd'of Iſrael ; Thou, that leadeft Joſeph like 
a fl ck; Thou, that dwellefl between the Cheru- | 
bias.” 'Pfal, Ixxx. 1. [2]: 


Nominative Caſe they in this ſentence is ſuperfluous : it was ex- 
preſſed before in the Relative who, 4 Commend me to an argu- 
ment, that, Ike a Flail, there's no Fence agaiaſt ir.” Bentley, 
Diſſert. on Evripides's Epiſtles, Set, i. If that be defigned for a. 
Relative, it ought to be wich, governed by the Prepoſition gain, 
and it is ſuperfluous : thus, * agai-fl which there is no ſence: 
but if that be a „ dee * re be in the en: mem 
ber, © ſuch an argument.“ 

[2] I am the Lord, thatimaketh all things; that firetcbeth forth 
the heavens alone: — Iſaih, xliv. 24. Thus far is right: the Lord 
in the third Perſon is the Antecedent, and the Verb agrees with 
the Relative in the third Perſon : © I am the Lord, which Lord, 
or He that, * all thirgs.“ It would have been equally tight 

F 5 When 
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When thin, that, theſe, thoſe, refer to a pre- 
ceding Sentence; this, or theſe, refers to the 
latter member or term; that, or theſe, to * 
_ as, 

& Se/f-love, the ſpring of motion, acts the foul; N 
Reaſon s comparing balance rules the whole: 
Man, but for that, no action could attend; 
And, but for this, were active to no end.” 

„ Pope, Eſſay on Man. 


if I had been made the Antecedent, and the Relative and the Verb 
had agreed with it in the Firſt Perſon: © am the Lord, that 
make all things.” But when it follows, © that ſpreadeth abroad 
tze earth by my; there ariſes a confuſion of Perſons, and a 
manifeſt Solecifm. 
ben great firſt Cauſe, leaſt underflood ! 
s all my ſenſe coins 
To know but this, that Thou art good, 
Aud that myſelf am blind: 
Tet gave me in this dark eſtate, &. 
Pope, Univerſal W 
It ovght to be, e or did confine; gaveſt, or didi give; 
* in the ſecond Perſon. 
* O'Thou ſupreme ! high thron'd all height above! 
O great Pelaſgic, Dodonean Jove 8 
Who midſt ſurrounding froſts, and vapours chill, 
Praſde on bleak Dodona's vocal hill!“ 
| Tope, Iliad. xvi. 284. 
« Nor thou, lord Arthur, ſhalt eſcape : | 
To thee I often call'd in vain, 
Againſt that aſſaſſin in crape L 
Let bos couldſt ramely ſee me ſlain. 
Nor when I felt the dreadful blow, 5 
Or cbid the dean, or pinch d thy ſpouſe.” - 
Swift, Market-hill Thorn, 


b - — — — — 1 y — — 
————— g ⏑ 
* - - 
S : 
* 


See above, y. p. 5. — 
oP Some 
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« Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſe : 
Thoſe call ir pleaſure, and contentment theſe.” 

I Ibid; 
The Relative j is often acces, or omitted: 
as, The man love; that i is, , © whom I love 
„ > Rites 
The accuracy and clearneſs. of the 8 | 
depend very much upon the proper and determi- 
nate uſe of the Relative ; fo that it may readily - 
preſent its Antecedent to the mind of the hearer, 
or reader, without r obſcurity or — 


[3] Abuſeon all ke lord, or lov'd him, ſpread.” 

| Pope, Epiſt. to Arbuthuot. 
That is, « all wile be lov'd, or who lov'd him:“ or, to make it 
more eaſy by ſupplying a Relative that has no variation of Caſes, - 
« all that, he loy'd, or that loy'd him.” The Conftrution is ha- 
zardous, and hardly juſtifiable, even in Poetry. In the temper” * 
of mind he was then.” Addiſon, Spect. No. 549: © In the 
poſture I lay.” - Swift, Gulliver, Part I. Chap. 1. In theſe and 
the like phraſes, which are very common, there is an Ellipſis bot 
of tha Relative and the Prepofition 5 which would have been much 
better ſupplied: © In the temper of mind in which he was then 
« In the poſture in which I lay,” The little ſatisfaction and 
confiſtency [which] is to be found. in moſt of the ſyſtems of Divi- 
nity. [which] I have met with, made me betake myſelf to the ſole 
reading of the Scripture (to which they all appeal) for the under- 
ſtanding [of] the Chriſtian Religion.“ Locke, Pref. to Reaſon- 
ableneſs of Chriſtianity. In the following example the antecedenr 
is omitted: He defired they might go to the altar together, and 
jointly return their thanks to whon on ly it was due.” Addiſon, 
Freeholder, No. 49. In general, the omiſſion of the Relative 
ſer ms to be too much indulged in the familiar ſtyle ; it is ungrace- 
ful in the folemn ; and, of whatezer kind the ſtyle be, it is apt to 


be kaun with obſcurity and ambiguity, 
F 6 Th* 


% © 
* 
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Tbe fame may be obſerved of che Pronoun and 


the Noun; which by ſome are called al ſo the 
. and che Antecedent [4]- 


* 


[4 ] The Cone give pants of Sengenges are the moſt i important 
of 18 and require the greateſt care and attention: for ĩt is by theſe 
chiefly that the train of thought, the courſe of reaſoning, and the 
whole progreſs of the mind, in continued diſcourſe of all kinds, i is 
laid open ; and on the right vfe of theſe the perſpicuity, chat is, 

- the firſt and greateſt beauty, of ſtyle principally depends. Relatives 
end ConjunRions are the inftruments of Connexion in diſcourſe; it 
may be of uſe to point ont ſome of the moſt common inaccuracics, - 
that writers are apt to fall into with reſpe& to them; and a few 
©:amples of faults may perhaps be more inſtructive, than any rules 
of propriety that can be given. Here therefore ſhall be added ſome 
further examples of inaccuracies in the ufe of Relatives. 

The Relative placed before the Antecedent : Examples: The 
bodies, which we daily handle, make us percerve, that whilſt they 
remain between them, they do by an unſurmountable force hinder _ 
the approach of our bands that preſs them.” Locke, Eſſay, B. ii. 
C. 4. Se. 1, Here the ſenſe is ſuſpended, and the ſentence is 
unintelligible, till you get to the cad of it; there is no antecedent, 
to which the Relative them can be referred, but bodies ; but, 
at whilſt the bodies remain between the bodies, makes no ſenſe at 
all. When you get to bends; the difficulty is cleared up, the ſenſe 
helping out the Conſtruction. Yet there fill remains an ambi- ' 
| guity in the Relative they, them, which in number and perſon are 
| equally applicable to bodies or hands: this, though it may not 
here be the occaſion of much obſcurity, which is commonly the 

effect of it, yet is always rn and mu as in the 


following examples. 
« Men look with an evil eye upon the good ahet is in others ; 


and think, that bei reputation obſcures chem ; and that their com- 
mendable qualities do ſtand in their light: and therefore they do 
what they can to caſt a cloud over them, that the bright ſhining of 
. their virtues may not os” CR I 


Con- 


* 
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 Conjuxetions have ſoinetirhgs | a 'Govern= 
ment of Modes. Some Con un&tions require the 
Indicative, ſome the Suhjunctive Mode, after 
them: others have no influenc: at all on the 


Mode. 


« The Earl of Falmouth and Mr. Coventry were rivals who 
ſhould have moſt influence with the Duke, who loved the Earl deft, 
but thought the other the wiſer man, who ſupported Pen, wwhd/ 
diſobliged all the Courtiers, even agaihſt the Earl, bo 
Pen as a fellow of no fenſe.” Clarendon, Cont. p. 264. 

But the following Sentence cannct poſſibly be underſtood, with. 
out a careful . ſome pagey pres! 
ceding. 


& * 1 


« All which, with the King's and Queen's fo ample promiſes e a 


bim [the Treaſurer] ſo few hours before the conferring the place 

on another, and the Duke of York's manner of receiving bh 
[the Treaſurer, ] after be | the Chancellor] had been ſhut up with 
bim [the Duke, ] as be [the Treaſurer] was informed, might very 
well excuſe bim [the Treaſurer] for thinking he the Chancellor] 
had fome ſhare in the affront be (the n had undergone.” 
Clarendon, Cont. p. 296. 


Breaking a Conftitution by the very ſame errors, that ſo many. 
have deen broke before.” Swift, Conteſts and Diſſentions, æc. 
Chap. 5. Here the Relative i3 employed not only to repreſent the . 
Antecedent Noun the errors, but likewiſe the Prepoſition by pre- 
fixed to it. It ought to be, © the ſame errors by which ſo yy | 


* 


have been'broten before.“ 
Again : %——An Undertaking ; which, although it ko failed, | 


(partly, &c. and partly, &c.) is no objection at all to an Enter. . . 


prize ſo well concerted, and with ſuch fair probability of ſucceſs,” 


Swift, Conduct of the Allies. That is, Which Undertaking i is. | 
no objection to an Enterprize ſo well concerted ;" that is, *to it-- 


ſelf:“ he means, © the failare or W of which is no ob- 
2 all to it.“ 


Hypo- 
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Hypothetical, Conditional, Conceffive, and 
Exceptive Conjunctions ſeem in general to re- 
- quire the Subjunctive Mode after them: as, if, 
_ though, unloſ, except, whether—or, &c.: but by 
uſe they often admit of the Indicative; and in 
ſome caſes with propriety. Examples : © thou 
be the Son of God.” Matt. iv. 3. Though 
"he flay me, yet will T put my truſt in him.“ 
Job, xiii. 15. Unleſs he waſß his fleſh.” Lev. xii. 
8 No power, age. it were given from 
above. - John, xix. 11. © Whether it were I or 
they, ſo we preach:” 1 Cor. xv. 11. The Sub- 
junctive in theſe inſtances implies ſomething. 
contingent or doubtful ;.. the Indicative would 
expreſs a more abſolute: und: determinate ſenſe 


(5). 


4 9 The following example may ſerve to ilutrate this obſerva- 
tion : Thougb he were divinely inſpired, and ſpake therefore, as 
'the oracles of God, with fupreme authority; tboygh he were in- 
died with ſupernatural powers, and could therefore have confirmed 
the truth of what he uttered by miracles ; yet in compliance with 
the way in which hu nan nature and reaſonable creatures are uſually 
wrought upon, he reaſoned.” Atterbury, Serm. IV. f. 
That our Saviour was divincly inſpired, and indued with ſuper- 
natural powers, are poſitions, that are here taken for granted, as 
- not admitting of the leaſt doubt ; they would therefore have been 
better expreſſed in the Indicat:ve Mode ; %% though he was divinely 

inſpired; though he was indued with ſupernatural powers.“ The 
Subjunctive is uſed in like manner in the following example : : 
40 Though he were a Son, yet learned he obedience, by the things 
which he ſuffered.” Heb. v. 8. But in a ſimilar paſſage the In- 
dicative 18 * to the ſame purpoſe, and that much more 


55 v w : That, 
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- That, exprefling the motive or end, has the 
Subjunive Mode, with may, might, . 
after it. 

Left ; and that indo to a Command pre- 
ceding ; and if with but following it; neceſſ rily 
require the Subjunctive Mode: Examples; 
Let him, that ſtandeth, take heed, | /eff he 
fall.” 1 Cor. x. 12. © Take heed, that thou 
ſpeak not to Jacob.” Gen. xxxi. 24. f he 


do but touch the hills, they ſhall kx. Pſal. civ. 
32 [0]. 
properly: „ Though he was rich, yet for your ſakes he anda 
poor. 2 Cor, viii. 9. The proper uſe then of the Subjun&uve 
| Made aſter the Conjunction is in the caſe of a doubtful ſuppoſition 
or conceſſion : as, © Thaygh he fall, he ſhall not be utterly caſt; 
down,” Pſal. xxxvii. 24- And much the ſame maxi ſaid of 
the reſt. s 

The ſame Conjunction governing both the Indicative. and the 
Subjunctive Mode, in the ſame ſentence, and in the ſame circum- 
ſtances, though either of them ſeparately would be right, ** o 
be a great W as, | 

; „ Tbough heaven's kisg by v7 - 1508 
Ride on thy wings, and thou with thy compeers, 
Us'd to the. yoke, draw his triymphant wheels 
In progreſs through the road of heav'n ſtar-pay'd.” 
Milton, P. L. IV. 973. 

«If hers be but one body of legiſlators; it is ng better than 4 
tyranny ; if there are only two, there will want a caſting voice.“ 
Addiſon, Spect. No. 287. 

[6] In the following inſtances the Conjunction that, expreſſed, 
or underfiood, ſeems to be improperly accompanied with the Sub- 
junctive Mode: 

« $o much ſhe fears for William's life, | 
That Mary's fate ſhe dare not mourn,” Prior. 
| : Other 
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Other Conjundtions, expreſſing 'a Continya- 
tion, an Addition, an Inference, &c. being of 
a poſitive and abſolute nature, require the Indi- 
cative Mode; or rather leave the Mode to be 
determined by. the other circumſſances and con- 
ditions of the ſentence, | | 

When the Qualitics of different things ale 
compared : the latter Noun, or Pronoun, is not 
governed by the Conjunction than, or as, (for a 
Conjunction has no Government of Caſcs,) but 
agrees with the Verb, or is governed by the 
Verb, or the Prepoſition, expreſſed, or underſtood. 
As, Thou art wiſer than I [m].“ © You are 
not ſo tall as I [ſam]” * You think him hand- 
ſomer than [you think] me; and you love him 


more than [you love] me.” In all. other in- 


| ances,” if you compiete the Sentence in like 
manner, by eine the part which is under- 
ſtood; the Caſe of the latter Noun, or Pronoun, 
will be determined. Thus, Plato obſerves, 
that God geometrizes: and the ſame thing was 
obſerved before by a wifer man than that 
is, than be was. © It is well expreſſed by 
Plato; but more elegantly by Solomon than 
bim that is, than by bim 7}: | | 
4 Her eyes in heaven 
Would through the airy region ſtream fo bright, 
That birds would fing, and think it 9verc not night.“ 
” Sgnakeſpear, Rom. and Jul. 
[7] © You are a much greater loſer than me by his death.“ 
Swift, to Pope, Leiter 63. | TY (OY F150 
an tl But 
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But the Relative who, having Reference to no 
Verb or Prepoſition underſtood, but caly to by 


+ ©% 


as 

« And tho' by heaven's ſevere dexree — ne "PP 

She ſuffers hourly more than .  Swikt, to Stella. 

te We contributed a third more than the Porch, who were 

obliged to the ſame Fri oe than . Swift, 9 
of the Allies. 

« King Charles, and more than him, the Duke, and the Popiſh 
Faction, were at liberty to form new ſchemes.” „ 
Diff, on Parties, Letter 3. 

The drift of all bis Sermons was, to prepare the Jews brite 
reception .of a Prophet, mightier than Him, and whoſe ſhoes he 
was not worthy to bear.” Anerbury, Sermons, IV. 4. 

% A Poem, which is good in itfelf, cannot loſe any thing of its 
real value; though it ſhould appear not to be the work of ſo emi- 
nent an author, as him, to whom it was firſt imputed,” S | 
Pref, to Homer's Hymn to Venus. 
A flone is heavy, and the ſand weighty: but a fool's A 
is heavier a (her both.” Prov. zzvii. 3. 
If the ing gives us leave, you or I may as lawfully preachy 

44 them that do.” Hobbes, Hiſt. of Civil Wars, p- 62. 
The ſur upon the calmeſt ſea * 
9 not half ſo bright as Thee.” Prior. 
Then finiſh, dear Chloe, this Paſtoral war, 8.1 
And let us like Horace and Lydia agree: 
For thou art a Girl as much brighter thao ber, 
As he was a Poet ſublimer than me.” . 

% Phalanis, who was ſo much r than ber.” Bentley, Diſſert. 
on Phalaris, p. 537. 

In theſe paſſages it aught to — I Me, Br They, Thox, Shes 
reſpectively. Perhaps the following example may * of a doubt, 
whether it be properly expreſſed or not: 

« The lover got a woman of a greater fortune than ber he bad 
miſs'd.”* Addiſon, Guardian, No. 97. Let us try it by the Rule 
given above ; and ſee, whether ſome correction will nor be neceſ- 
ſary, va. the parts of the Sentence, which aue underſtood, come 

Antecedent, 


- 


. 


\ 
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2 when it follows Then, is * in 
the Objective Caſe; even though the Perſonal 
be if ſubſtitured ; in its ee! ** in 
the. n : 25, 4 
n t. Beelzebub, than whim; | 
Satan exotpt, none higher ſat. | 
Milton, P. L. ii. 299. 
which, if we ſubſtitute the Perſonal. en, 
would be, | ES cc 
e none higher ſat, than het ” 
i The Conjunction that is often. omitted 1 
underſtood: a8, 1 beg you would come to 
me:“ See thou do it not:“ that is, „that 
you would :“ = that thou do[8].” _ 
The Nominative Caſe: following ide Aux- 
inary, or the Verb itſelf, ſometimes ſupplies the 
place of the Conjunction, ½ or though : as, 
« Had he done Ras he had K * % Charm 


- 
CG, = 


to be ſupplied 1 «The lover got à woman of 4 Piber fortune, 
than ſhe [was, whom] he had miſgd,” 


Nor hope to be myſelf lefs miſerable © * 
By what 1 ekz, I pars. ny ro r ſuch | 
ASI: * MIIton, P. L. ix. 226. * 


be Syntax, ſays Dr. Bentley, requires, 4 make ſuch” as' 

| me.” On the contrary, the Syntax necefarily requires, (make 

ſuch as T: for it is not, © I hope to make others ſuch, as to 

make me :” the Pronoun is not governed by the Verb to make, but 

is the Nominative Caſe to the Verb”: am rr 3 „ to 
make others ſuch as { am,” 

381 But it is reaſon; the memory of their virtues remain to 

their G 2 W Eſſay xiv. In this and many the like 

= he 
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he never ſo [q] wiſely :”* that is, “ if he bad 
done this; © though he charm.” _ _ 

Some Conjunctions have their Correſpondent 
Conjunctions belonging to them; ſo that, in the 
ſubſcquent Member of the Sentence, the latter 
anſwers to the former: as, although, — yet, or 
nevertheleſs ; whether —, or; either—, or; neither, 
or nor—, nor; as—, as; exprefting 1 

ſon of equality; © as white as ſnow:” , ſo; 
expreſſing a Compariſon ſometimes of equality; 
4, the ftars, /o ſhall thy ſeed be; that is, 
equal in number: but moſt commonly a Com- 
| pariſon in reſpect of quality; * and it ſhall be, 
4 with the people, /o with the prieſt; as with 
the ſervant, /o with his maſter :;” “a, is the 
good, ſ is the ſinner; as the one dieth, fo dieꝶh 
the other :” that is, in like manner: ſo—, 4s, 
with 2 Verb, expreſſing a Compariſon of quality; 
To ſee thy glory, ſ as | have ſeen thee in the 
ſanctuary:“ but with a Negative and an Adjec- 
tive, a Compariſon in reſpect of quantity: as 
© Pompey had eminent abilities: but he was 
neither /o eloquent and politic a ſtateſman, nor 
fo brave and ſkilful a general; nor was he upon 
pbraſes, the Conjundtion were much: berter inſerted : «& N the 


memory, & c.“ | 
[9] Newer . This phraſe, ſays Dr. Johnſon, is jutty ac- 
cuſed of Soleciſm.“ It ſhould be, ever ſo wiſely : that is, bow 
wiſely ſoever. „ Beſides, a Slave would not have been admitted 
into that Society, had he had ver ſuch opportunities.” Bentley 
n on Phalaris, p. 355. ; 
the 
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the whole /o great a man, 41 Czfar :" fo, that, 
exprefling a Conſequence ;z &c. [1]. 


[1] Ibave been the more particular in noting the proper uſes 
of theſe Conjunctions; becauſe they occur very frequently, and, as 
it was obſerved befote of Connective words in general, are of 
great importance with reſpect to the clearneſs and beauty of ſtyle, 
I may add too, becauſe miſtakes in the uſe of them are very com- 
mon ; as it will appear by the follewing Examples, | 
© The Diſtributive Conjunction either is ſometimes improper!: 
uſed alone, inſtead of the fimple Dꝛisjunctive or: © Can the ket 
tree bear olive berries ? either a vine, figs?” James, iii 12. 
«Why beholdeſt thou the mote, that is in thy brother's eye; but 
perceiveſt not the beam, that is in thine own eye? Either how 
canſt thou ſay to thy brother, Brother, let me pull out the mote 
that is in thine eye; when thou thyſelf beho 
that is in thine own eye?“ 1 Vi. 41, 42. See alſo Chap. xv. 
8. and Phil. iii. 12. 
Neither is ſometimes ſuppoſed to be included in its correſpondent 
amor © & > { 
_ Simois, nor Xanghos, ſhall be wanting there.” Dryden. 

4 That all the application he could make, ner the King's own 
interpoſition, could prevail with her Majeſty,” Clarendon, Hiſt. 
Vol. III. p. 179. Sometimes to be ſupplied by a ſubſequent Ne- 
gative : © His rule holdeth ſtill, that Nature, nor the engagement 
of words, are not ſo forcible as cuſtom.” Bacon, Effay xzxxix. 
« The King nor. the Queen were nat at all deceived.” Clarendon, 
Vol. IL p. 363. Theſe forms of expreſſion feem both of them 
equally improper. 

Or is ſometimes uſed inſtead of vor, after me: ther : e« This is 
another uſe, that, in my opinion, contributes rather to make 2 

man learned than wiſe, and is neicher capable of pleafing the un- 
Ucrftaoding, er imagination.“ Addiſon, Dial. I. on Medals. . 

Neither for nor : Neither in this mrs neither i in the world to 
come.“ Mat. zii. 32. 

So ai, was uſed by the Wricer of the laſt century, to | 
_ © expreſs a Conſcquence, inſtead of ſo—, that: Examples; © And 
the third part of the ſtars was fmitten ; ſo as [that] the third part 
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INTERJECTIONS in Engliſh have no Govers- 
| ment. b 


of them was darkened.” Rev. viii. 12. The relations are 4 
vacertain, as [that] they require a great deal of examination.” 
Bacon, Nat. Hiſt. © Ss as that] it is a hard calumvy to affirm —.* * 
Temple. So as [that] his thoughts might be ſcen. Bentley, 
Diſſert. on Æſop's Fables. Sect. vi.“ There was ſomething ſe 
amiable, and yet ſo piercing in his looks, at [that it] inſpired me 
at once with love and terror.” Addiſon, Spect. No. 63. This - 
computation being ſo caſy and trivia}, as that] it is a ſhame to 
mention it.“ Swift, Conduct of the Allies. That the Spa- 
nlards were ſo violently affected to the Houſe of Auſtria, as [chat] 
the whole kingdom would revolt.” Ibid. Swift, T believe, is the 
laſt of pur good writers, who has frequently uſed this manner of 
expreflion : it ſeems improper, and is deſervedly grown obſolete. 
As, inſtead of that, in another manner: „If a man have that 
penetration of judgement, as [that] he can diſcern' what things 
are to be laid open.” Bacon, Effay vi. © It is the nature of extreme 
ſelf-lovers, as ſthat] they will ſet an houſe on fire, ard it were but 
to roaſt their eggs. Id, Eſſay xxiii, 4 They would have given 
him ſuch ſatisfa@ion in other particulars, a: ¶ that] a full and happy 
peace muſt have enſued.” Clarendon, Vol, III. p. 214- 
« gain'd a ſon; 
And ſuch a ſon, as all men hail'd me happy.” 
Milton, Samſ. Ag. 
We ſhould ſufficiently weigh the objets of our hope; whether 
they be ſuch, as [that] we may reaſonably expect from them what 
they propoſe in their ſruition, and whether they are ſuch, as we | 
are pretty ſure of attaining.” Addifon, Spect. No. 535. © France 
was then difpoſed to conclude a peace upon ſuch conditions, as - 
[that] it was not worth the life of a grenadier to refuſe them,” | 
Swift, Four laſt years of the Queen, B. ii. ö 
As inſtead of the Relative that, who, or bb: 46 As it had 
not been for a civil Gentleman, as [who] came by Sir J. 
Wittol, in Congreve' Old Batchelor. © The Duke had not be- 
haved with that loyalty, as [with which] he ought to have done. | 
Clarendon, Vol, II. p. 460. — With thoſe thoughts as [Which! 
1 
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Though they are uſually attended with Nouns 
in the Nominative Caſe, and Verbs in 22 Indi- 


* contribute to their Sag | Ibid. p. 565. © In the order 


as they lie in his Preface.” Middleton, Works, Vol. III. p. 8. 
It onght to be, either, “ in order, as they lie; or, © in the order 
in wbich they lie. « Securing to yourſelves a ſucceſſion of able 
and worthy men, 4 [which, or wha,] may adorn this place.“ 
Atterbury, Sermons, IV. 12. 

The Relative that inſtead of a: 4e Such ſharp replies, that | 
[as] coſt him his life in a few months after.” Clarendon, Vol. IU. 
p. 179. And inſtead of ſuch : If he was truly that [ſuch a] 
ſcare-crow, as he is now commonly painted. But I wiſh I cauld 
do that [ſuch juſtice ts the memory of our Phrygian, Cas] to oblige 
the painters to change their pencil.” Bentley, Diſſert. on Æſop's 


Fables, Set. x. 


The Relative who—, inſtead of 41 © There Was no man 
fo ſanguine, who did not apprebend ſome ill conſequence from the 
late change.” Swift, Examiner, No. 24. It ought to be, either, 
« f ſanguine, as not to apprebend——"? or © There was no 


- bow ſanguine ſeever, who did not Sand 1 


Ai improperly omitted : © Chaucer followed nature every where; 
but was never ſo bo!d [as] to go beyond her.” Dryden, Preface 
to Fables. Which nobody preſumes, or is ſo ſanguine [as] to 
hope.” Swift, Drap. Let. v. “ They are ſo bold [as] to pro- 
nounce—.” Swift, Tale of a Tub, Sect. vii. © ] muſt however 
be ſo juſt [as] to own.” Addiſon, Spect. No. 45. © That the 
diſcourſing of Politics ſhall be looked upon as [as] dull as talking 
on the weather.” Addiſon, Freeholder, No. 38. 

The Conjunction bur inftead of rban:; © To truſt in Chriſt is 


no more but to acknowledge him for God.” Hobbes, Human 


Nature, Chap. xi. 11. „They will concern the female ſex only, 
and import no more but that ſubjection, they thould ordinarily be 


in, to their huſbands.” Locke. The full moon was no ſooner 


up, and ſhining in all its brightneſs, bur he privately opened the 

gate of Paradiſe,” Addiſon, Guardian, No. 167. © This is none 

other but the houſe of God,” - Geneſis, xxxvil. 17. 23 
oaks cative 
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cative Mode; yet e Caſe and Mode HY! not 
influenced by them, but determined by the na- 


ture of the ſentence [2]. 

of 6 ' 

Ch that, improperly uſed as 8 ConjunRions t 

el Whoſe Characters are to- ofligate, that the managing of them 
ſhould be of wy confequence,” Swift, Examiner, No. 24. It 
ought to be, 40 profligate, that! the managing of them cunuet be 
of any /cquſcquence.”!, And, toom, uban: Leu chat are a ſtep 
higher than a Philoſopher, A Divine; yet have too much grace and 
wit ban to be a Biſhop.” Pope, to Swift, Letter 80. It ought 
to be, “ Too much grace and wit to be a Biſhop:** without than.” 
S- © If the appointing and apportioning of penalties to 
crimes be got ſo properly a confideration of juſtice, but rather ſas] 
of prudence i in the Lawgiver.” Tillotſon, Serm. I. 356. And to 
conclude' with an example, in which, whatever may be thought 
of the accunacy, of the expreſſion, the juſtneſs of the obſervatiun 
will be acknowledged ; Which may ſerve alſo as an apology for, 
this and many of the preceding Notes : & No errors are þ erwial, 
but they deſexxe to be mended. Pope to Steele, Letter 6. 
[2] “ Ah me?!” ſeems to be a phraſe of the ſame nature with 
« Wo is me!” for the reſolution of which ſee above, p. 136. 
Note, 2 4 9274. 12 1 * - - ; 1 " 
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PUNCTUATION. 
JUNCTUATION: is the art of marking in, 

Og. the ſeveral pauſes, or reſts, between 
ſentences; und the parts of ſentences, according 
to their proper quantity or proportion, as they 
are expreſſed in a juſt and accurate pronuncia- 
tion. ** | ö 


As the ſeveral articulate ſounds, the ſyllablee 
and words, of which ſentences conſiſt, are 
marked by Letters; ſo the reſts and pauſes, be- 
tween ſentences and r parts, are marked by 
Points. 6 
But, though the ſeveral articulate whe are 
pretty fully and exactly marked by Letters of 
known and determinate power; yet the ſeveral 
pauſes, which are uſed in a juſt pronunciation of 
diſcourſe, are very ä expreſſed by 
Points. | 
For the different degrees of connexion be- 
tween the ſeveral parts of ſentences, and the 
different pauſes in a juſt pronunciation, which 
expreſs thoſe degrees of connexion according te 
their proper value, admit of great variety ; but 
the whole number of Points, which we have to 
-_ . expreſs this variety, amounts only to Four. 
| Heneo 


* 


W 
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Hence it is, that we are under a neceſſity of 
expreſſing pauſes, of the ſame. quantity, on dif- 
ferent occaſions, by different points; and more 
frequently, of expreſſing . pauſes of different 
quantity by the ſame points. 

So that the doctrine of Pogcustlen un needy 
be yery imperſect: few preciſe rules can be given 
which will, hold without exception in all cafes; 
but much muſt be left to the 2 and taſte 
- of the writer. be 

On che other band, if a greater number of 
marks were invented to expreſs all the poſſible 
different pauſes of pronunciation the doctrine 
of them would be very perplexed and difficult, 
and the uſe. of them- would rather embarraſs hay 
aſſiſt the reader. MAY. » 4 

It remains therefore, that we be content with 
the, Rules of. PynQuation, laid down with as 
much ee as the nature of the ſubject will 
admit :. ſuch gs. ay ſerve. for a general direction, 
to be iccotamodated | to different occaſions z and 
to be ſupplied, where 888 "Lf the writer's 
Jane went. 


The ſeveral Wees of ease between 
Sentences, and between their principal con- 
ſtructive parts, Rhetoriciads have conſidered 
under. the following diftinftivns, as the moſt ob- 
vious and remarkable : the vey Coden Se- 
micolon, and Comma. A 71 


1 


The 
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Ttze Period is the whole” Sentence; complete 
im itſelf, wanting nothing to make a fufl and 
perfect ſenſe, and not connected in conftruRtion 
With a fabſequent Sentence. | 

The Colon, or Member, is a chief conftrve 
tive part; or'greater diviſion, of a Sentence. 

The Semicolen, or Half. member, is 4 I 
conſtructive pitt, or eee * 1 Sentenes 
or Member. | | 

A Sentence or Member is again eee 
into Commas, or Segments; which are the leaſt 
conſtructi ee darts! of a Sentence or Member, in 
this way of conſidering 1 it ; for the next fabgivis 4 
fron would be the reſolution of it into Phraſes 
und Words. $27 2548 

The Grammarians have en this diviſion | 
of the Rhetoricians, and have appropriated to 
each of theſe diſtinctions its mark, or Point ; 
Which takes its name from the part of the gen- 

tence, which it is 28 to ee as 


follows ö 

Tube Period 1 
„Tie Sees "tet, 1: 
e 

The proportional quantity, or ume, of the 
points, with reſpect to one another, is deter- 
mined by che following g enetal rule: The Pe- 


tied is a pauſe in or duration double of 
© & | the 
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the Colon; the Colon is double of the Semico- | 

jon; and the.Semicolon is double of the Comma, 
So that they are in the ſame proportion to. one 
another, as the Semibref, the Minim, the 
Crotchet, and the Quaver, in Muſic, The 
preciſe quantity, or duration, of each Pauſe or 
Note cannot be defined; for that varies, With 
the Time; and both in Diſcourſe and, Nabe 
the ſame Compoſition may be rehearſed. in 3 
quicker or a flower Time: but in Muſic the 
proportion between the Notes. remains eyer the 
fame ; and in Diſcourſe, if the docttine of Punc- 
tuation were exact, the proportion between the 
Pauſes would be ever inyariable. 

The Points then being deſigned to expreſs 
the Paufes, which depend on the different de- 
grees of connexion between Sentences, and be- 
tween their principal conſtructiye parts z;in, order, 
to underſtand the meaning of the Pointe, and 70 
know|how:to apply them properly, we. muſt 
* the nature of a EMS), as divided 


FG 2 TI i,+4 


o | birib gc! 
To begin with the leaſt of theſe 191 0 | 
conſtruttive parts, the Comma. In order the 
more clearly to determine the proper appligation 
of as Point which marks it, we muſt diſtin · 
Ga Zain 


of 
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guiſh between an Imperfect Phraſe, a Simple 

Sentence, and a Compounded Sentence. 72 
An Imperfet Phraſe contains no aſſertion, 

or does not amount to a F 7 (200K or — 


tence. 
A Simple 8 bas but one Sages, and 


one finite Verb. 

A Compounded Sentence has more than o one 
Subject, or one finite Verb, either expreſſed or 
underſtood ; or it conſiſts of two or more We 
Sentences tonneQed together. 

In a Sentence the Subject and the Verb * 
be each of them accompanied with ſeveral Ad- 
juncts; as the Object, the End, the Circum- 
ſtances of Time, Place, Manner, and the like: 
and the Subject or Verb may be either i imme- 
diately connected with them, or mediately ; that 
is, by being connected with ſome thing, which 
is connected with ſome other; and ſo on. 
If the ſeveral AdjunQts affect the Subject or 
the Verb in a different manner, they are only ſo 
many Imperfect rer and the Sentence: is 
Simple. | 

A Simple Sentence a#mits of no b Point, by 
which it may be divided, or is; A into 
0 : 

If the ſeveral Adj uncis affect the Subject or 
the Verb in the — manner, they may be re- 


folved into ſo- many = Sentences ; the Sen- 
7 . tence 


- 
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tende then becomes, Compounded, and it muſt 
be divided into its parts by Points. | 
For, if there are ſeveral Subjects belonging 
in the ſame manner to one Verb, or ſeveral 
Verbs belonging in the ſame manner to one Sub- 
ject, the Subjects and Verbs are ſtill to be ac- 
counted equal in number: for every Verb muſt 
have its Subject, and every Subject its Verb; 
and every one of the Subjects, or Verbs, band 
or gd bare! its point of diſtinction. . 


Examples: 


„ The paſſion for praiſe PII! cel 
effects in women of ſenſe.” Addiſon, Spect. 
Ne 7z. In this Sentence paſſion is the Subject, 
and produces the Verb: each of which is accom- 
panied and connected with its AdjunQts. The 
Subject is not paſſion in general, but a particular 
paſhon determined by its Adjunct of Speciſica- 
tion, as we may call it; the paſſion for praiſe. 
So likewiſe the Verb is immediately con need 
with its object, excellent effefts ; and mediately,' 
that is, by the intervention of the word , 
with women, the Subject in which theſe effects 
are produced; which again is conneded with its 
Adjunct of Specification; for it is not meaned 
of women in general, but of women of ſenſe 
only. Laſtly, at is to be obſerved, that the. 


Verb is connected with each of theſe ſeveral 
G 3 Adjuncts 


* 


% 
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Achuncte in a different manner; namely, witk 

Ach as me object; with women, as the ſub+ 
70 them; with ſenſe, as the quality or cha- 

ceriſtic of thoſe women, The AdjunQts there- 
fore are only fo many imperfect Phraſes; the 
Sentence! is a Simple Sentence, and admits of 
no Polat, by which it my be diſtinguiſhed into 

barts. 

The Non for praiſe, which is ſo very ve- 
hement in the fair fex, produces excellent effects 
in women of ſenſe.” Here a new Verb is in- 
troduced, accompanied with Adjuncts of its 
own ; and the Suhject is repeated by the Rela- 
tive Pronoun which. It now becomes a Com- 
pounded Sentence, made up of two Simple Sen- 
tences, one of which is inſerted in the middle 
of the other; it muſt therefore be diſtinguiſhed 
into its component parts by a Point placed on 
each ſide of the additional Sentence. f 

„How many inſlances have we [in the fair 
ſex} of chaſtity, fidelity, devotion! How many 
Ladies'diftinguiſh themſelves by the education of 
their children, care of their families, and love, 
of their huſbands; which are the great quali- 
ties and atchievements of womankind: as the 
making of war, the carrying on of traflick, the 


adminiſtration of juſtice, are thoſe by which 


men grow _— Ow get nnn a name!“ 
Ibid. PR” ws 
5 In 
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In the firſt of theſe two Sentences, the Ad- 
juncts chaſtity, fidelity, deuetian, are connected 
with the Verb by the word inlances. in- the fame 
manner, and) in effect make ſo many nee 
Sentences: how many) ipſiancesſibaveiwe; of 
chaſtity ! how many inſtances have we of fide- 
lity | how many inſtances have we of devotion !”? 
They . rey be ſeparated from, one an- 
other by a Point. The ſame 'may be lid of the 
Adjuncts, education of their children, Ne.“ 
in the former part of the next Sentence; as 
likewiſe of the ſeveral” Subjects, the making 
of ett age &c.” in the latter part; which have in 
effect each their Verb; for each of theſe, “ is 
an atchieyement by which men grow famgug.” . 

As Sentences tbemſelves are. divided into Sim- 
ple and Compounded, ſo the Members of Sen- 
tences may be divided likewiſe into Simple and 
Compounded Members : for whole Sentences, | 
whether Simple or Compounded, may become 
Members of other Sentences by means of * 
additional connexion. wo 

Simple Members of Sentences. cloſely < con 
neQed together in one Compounded member, 
or ſentence, are Ciſtinguiſhed or ſeparated by a 
Comma: as in the foregoing examples. 

So likewiſe, the Caſe Abſolute; Nouns in 
Appoſition, when conſiſting of many terms; the 
Participle with ſomething depending on it; are” 
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to be diſtinguiſhed by the Comma: for they 2 
be reſolved into Simple Members. 

When an addreſs is made to a ne ite 


Now: anſwering to the Vocative Cafe in Latin, 
is — by a CO man. 


Examples: Bhi 
« This faid, He form'd thee, Adams. thee, 0 wan, 
- Duſt of the ground.“ Wy 8 4 


No morn, her roſy ſteps i in th* * clime. 
Advancing, ſow d the earth with orient Peatl.“ 
Milton. 


Two Nouns, or two AdjeQives, connected 
by a ſingle Copulative or DisjunQive, are not 
ſeparated by a Point : but when there are more 
than two, or where the Conjunction is under- 
Rood, they muſt be diſtinguiſhed by a Comma. 
Simple Members connected by Relatives, and 
Comparatives, are for the moſt part diſtinguiſhed 
by a Comma : but when the Members are ſhort 
in Comparative Sentences; and when two Mem- 
bers are cloſely connected by a Relative, teſtrain- 
ing the general notion of the Antecedent to a 
particular ſenſe; the pauſe becomes almoſt in- 
ſenſible, and the Comma is better omitted. 


— 
as * 


Examples: 
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Examples: 8 


e Raptures, tranſports,” and extaſies, are the 
_ rewards which they confer: ſighs and tears, 
prayers and broken hearts, are the ur 
which are paid to them.“ Addiſon, ibid. 
Gods partial, changefal, ee, 0 
Whoſe attributes were rage, ä or luſt. 


_ 


cc What i is An than honey ? and ac is, 


ſtronger than a lion??? + 

A circumſtance _of importance, teu no 
more than an Imperfect Phraſe, may be ſet aff 
with a Comma on each fide, to give it Dann 


force and UiflinQion, 


| Example: ' 160198 
« The principle may be defective or faulty; | 
but the conſequences it produces are ſo good, 


that, for the benefit of mankind, it ought not 
to be extinguiſhed” Addiſon, ibid 


A Member of a Sentence, whether Simple” or 
Compounded, that requires a greater pauſe than 
a Comma, yet does not of itſelf make a com- 
plete Sentence, but is followed by ſomething 


cloſely depending on it, ma; be diſtinguiſhed by 
a Semicolon, 


1 Example: 


= SpeQt, No. 124. 
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Example: 


* But as this paſſion for admiration, when it 
works according to reaſon, improves the beauti- 
fal part of our ſpecies in every thing that is 
laudablez ſo nothing is more deſtructive to them, 
u hen it is ee by "_— and . Ad- 

ny ibid. 91 

Here the whele Sentence jt is divided into two 
parts by the Semicolon ; each of which parts is 
* a*Compounded Member, divided into its Simple 
Members by the Comma. 


eu g. 
A Member of + Seatitice; whether Simple or 
Cempounded, which of itſelf would make a 
complete Sen ence, and ſo requires a greater 
pauſe than a Semicolon, yet is followed by an 
additional part making a more full and perfect 
ih may be Ar by a Colon, | 
105 Example: : 
7 Were all books reduced to their quinteſ- 
fence, many a bulky author would make his 
appearance in a penny paper: there would be 
ſcarce any ſuch thing in nature as a folio: 
the works of an age would be contained on a 
few ſhelves: not to mention millions of volumes, 
that would be utterly annihilated.“ a Addiſon, 


Here 
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Here the whole Sentence is divided into four 
parts by Colons: the firſt and laſt of which are 
Compounded Members, each divided by a Com-— 
ma; the ſecond and third are Simple Members, 
When a SemicyJon has preceded, and a - 
greater pauſe is Aill neceffary; à Colon may be 
Employed, though the Sentence'be incomplete. 
The Colon is alfo commonly uſed, f 
Example, or a Speech, is introduced. | 


When a Sentence is ſo far perfectly finiſhed, . 
as not to be connected in conſtruction with the 
following Sentence, it is marked with a Period. 


In all caſes, the proportion of the ſeveral Points 
in reſpeR to one another is rather to be regarded, 
than their ſuppoſed preciſe quantity, or proper: 
office, when taken ſeparately. . 1 


Beſide the Points which mark the pauſes in 
diſcourſe, there are others which denote a dif- 
ferent modulation of the voice in correſpondence 
with the ſenſe. Theſe are 

The Interrogation Point,] an, 5 
The Exclamation Point, = 4 10 
The Parentheſis, — 0 

The Interrogation and Exclamation Points 

are ſufficiently explained by their names: they 


Are ibdtorminate as to their quantity or time, and 
G 6 may 


136 INTRODUCTION TO; 
may be equivalent in that reſpect to a Semicolon, 
2 Colon, or a Period, as the ſenſe requires. 
They mark an Elevation of the voice. 
The Parenthefis incloſes in the body of a 
Sentence a Member inſerted into it, which is 
neither neceſſary to the Senſe, nor at all affects 
the Conſtruction. It marks a moderate De- 
9 of che voice, with a pauſe greater than a 


1101 oviigmg]s:;. 
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Or Ex A N r K f Grammatica 
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hn 


15 IN the 1 year of the Wan of Tibe- 

-rius.' C=ſar, Pontius Pilate, being gover- 
an, Judeaz the word of God came unto * 
wer an of Zxchanes, 4 in. the; wilderneſs. | 


2 And he came into all the 4 * 
Jordan, preaching the baptiſm of 1epentance for 
nee r A 


4 6 , 3 © & 


* 
9 * 


3. And the lame John had his ralment of ca- 
mel's hair, and a leathern girdle about his loins; 


4 , 


and his meat was locuſts and wild honey, 
oy | 


4. Then ſaid he to the multitude, that came 
«& to be baptized of him: O generation of 
vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the 
Wrath to come? Bring forth N fruits mere” 


for repentance. 


das a 1 — i 
* 1 - + h«@ 22 
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5. And as all men muſed in their hearts of 
John, whether he were the Chriſt, or not; John 
anſwered, ſaying unto them all: 4 indeed bap- 
tize you with water; but one mightier than I 
cometh,. the latchet of whoſe ſhoes I am not 
wank: to/unlooſe : he ſhall -baptize you with. 
the Holy Ghoſt and with fire. 


6. Now when all the people were baptized, 
it came to paſs, that, Jeſus alſo being baptiſed 
and praying, the heaven was opened, and the 
Holy Ghoſt deſcended in a bodily ſhape, like a 
dove, upon him; and Jo | a voice from heaven 
ſaying : This is my beloved end in We I am 


well pleaſed. 


1. In is a "REPO ME the, te Due e 
diele; fifteenth, an Adjective; year, a Subſtan- 

tive, or Noun, in the Objective Caſe, goverjied 
by the Prepoſition in; ½ a. Prepofition ; the 
reign, a Subſtantive, Objective Caſe, governed 

by the Prepoſttion ; Tiberius Caſar, both Sub- 

ſtantives, Proper Names, Government d Cale, 
as before; Pontius Pilate, Proper Names : being, 
the Preſent. Participle of the Verb Neuter fo be; 
governour, a Subſtantive; of Fudea, . a Proper 
Name, Government and Caſe as before ; Pontius 


Pilate heing governour, is the Caſe Abſolute; that 
| ; 35, 
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is, the Nominative Caſe with a Participle wich- 
out a Verb following and agreeing with it; the 
meaning is the ſame as, when Pilate was "gover- 
nour ; the word, a Subſtantive ; of God, a Sub- 
ſtantive, Objective Caſe, governed by the Pre- 
poſition /; came, a Verb Neuter, Indicative 
Mode, Paſt Time, third Perſon Singular Num- 
ber, agreeing with the Nominative Caſe word 
unto, a Prepoſition; Jobn, a Proper Name; the 
ſon, a Subſtantive, put in Appoſition to John; 
that is, in the ſame Caſe, governed by the ſame 
Prepoſition unto; of Zacharias, a Proper Name 
in, a Prepoſition; the wilderneſs, a CON 
Government and Caſe as before. 
2. And, a Conſunction Copulative; be, 4 
Pronoun, third Perſon Singular, Maſculine Gen- 
der, Nominative Caſe, ſtanding for John; came, 
as before; into, a Prepoſition; all, an Adjec- 
tive; the country, a Subſtantive ; about, a Pre- 
poſition ; Jordan, -a Proper Name; Objective 
Caſes, governed by their Prepoſitions ; preaching, - 
the Preſent Participle of the Verb Active zo preach, 
joined like an AdjeQive to the Pronoun he; the 
baptiſm, a-Subſtantive in the Objective Caſe fol- 
lowing the Verb Active preaching, and governed 
by it; of repentanes, a Subſt. Government and 
Caſe 2 befoto'y Fri Prep. the 'remiſſion of - fins, 
Subſtantives, the latter in the Plural age 
. e and Caſe as beſoreQ. 

— 3. And, 


21 a 7 92 os 
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3. And, (h. that is, as before';). the ſame, an 
Achegive; John, (b.) had, a Verb Active, Indi- 
cative Mode, Paſt Time, third Perſon Singular, 
agreeing with the Nominative Caſe John; his, a 
Eronoun, third Perſon Singular, Poſſeſſive Caſe : 
raiment, a Subſtantive in the Objective Caſe, fol- 
lowing the Verb Active had, and governed by it; 
of camel s, 'a Subſtantive, Poſſeſſive Caſe ; hair, 
Subſtantive, Objective Caſe, governed by the 
Prepoſition of, the ſame as, of the hair of a ca- 
mel; and, (b.) a, the Indefinite Article; /eathern, 
an Adj; girdle; a Subſt. about, (b.) his, (b.) 
leins, Subſt; plural Number, Objective Caſe, go- 
verned by the Prepoſition about ; and his, (b.) 
meat, Subſt.” | was, Indicative Mode, Paſt. Time, 
third Perſon Singular of the Verb Neuter zo be; 
heeufts, Subſtantive, Plural Number, Nomina- 
tive Oaſe after the Verb was; and, (b.) wild, 
Adjective; honey, Subſtantive, the ſame Caſe. 
. Then, an Adverb; ſaid, a. Verb Active, 
Paſt Time, third Perſon Singular agreeing with 
the Nominative Caſe be, (b,) 0, a Prep. the | 
multitude, Subſt. Objective Caſe, governed by 
the Prep. 6; that, a Relative Pronoun, its An- 
tecedent is the ,miltitude 3 came, (b.) forth, an 
Adverb; 10% a Prep, and before a Verb the ſign 
of: the Inſinitive Mode.; be baptized, a Verb Paſ- 
five; made of the! Participle Paflive of the Verb 


160 a and the Auxiliary Verb zo be, in the 
| Isnfinitive 


. 
IS 2 
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Tnfinitive Mode; of him, -Pronoun, third Wy 
Sing. ſtanding for Jobn, in the Objective Caſe . 
governed by the Prep. 7; O, an Intefjection 3 
generation, Subſt. Nominative Gate F Vipers, 
Subſt. Plural Number, Objective Caſe, governed 

by che Prep. /; who, an Interrogative Pronoun 
Bath warned, 'a Verb Active, Preſent *Petfet © 
Time, made of the Perfect Participle, warued, © 
Anti the Auxilizry Verb bath, chird Per ſan Sin- 
-gular, agreeing with the Nomiaative Caſe 205 
5% Proboun, ſecond Perſon Plural, Objec- 
tive Caſe, follgwing the Verb Adive warned, 
and governed by it; 1 fee, Vetb Neutes, 
Jafiniive Mode; from, 4 Prep. the wrath, 
Subſt, Objective Caſe, governed by the Preh, 
from 3:16 che, Verb, Neuter, Trfigitive Mode; 
bring, Verb Active, Imperative Mode, ſeesud 
Perſon Plural, agreeing: with the Nomina 
tive C.ſe ye underſtood; as if it were, bring 
je; ſurib, an Adverb; therefore, a Oonjunction: 
Frans A, Subſt. Plural, Objective Cafe, f follow - 
ipg the Verh A Giye bring, and governed by it 
meet, an Adjective joined to Fruit hut plated 
after it, becauſe it hes ſometbiog depencing on 
it; for repentance, 'a Subſtantive r by a 
Prepoſition, as bee. 
8 And, (b. 5146, a ConjunAion 4: all, (b.) 
was "ey ito Number ""__ Verb 
baatim em ion n 1 wit! wor Active, 
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© Alive, Paſt Time, third Perſon, Plural, agree 
F ing: with the) Nowinative- Cafe men jr, (h-) 
Mair, a Prouominel AdjeRive, from che Pronoun 
they 3, bearts,) Subſt. plutal Number, Objectise 
Caſe governed by the Prep. in; % Jabn, (b) 
Svhether, a ConjunRion 3: be, (b.) were, Sub- 
Junctite Mode, governed by the Conjunction 
whether, Paſt Time, third Perſon Sing. of the 
Verb. be, agreeing with the Nominative Cafe 
be z the Chriſt, Subſt. Nominative Caſe after the ; 
Verb were; l, 4 DigjunAive CoojunRich, cor. = 
reſponding to the preceding ConjunRion whether; 
«ty an Adverb; Jabn, (b.) anſwered, a Verb 
AQive, Indieative Mode, Paſt Time, third Per- 
fon Sing. agreeing with the Nominative Caſe 
I 2 faying, Preſent 'Participle of the Verb 
Ave to ſay, joined to the 'Subſtantive John; 
ume, (b.) them; a Pronoumn, third Perſon - Plu- 
ral, Objective Caſe governed by the Prepoſition 
unto; all, (b.) I, Pronoun,' firſt Perſon Singu- 
Jar 3 indeed, an Adverb ;::baþtize, a Verb Active, 
Indicative: Mode, Preſent Time, firſt Perſon Sin- 
gular, agreeing with the Nominative Caſe I; 
you, ' Pronoun, ſecond Perſon Plural, ObjeRive 
Caſe, following the Verb Active baptize, and 
governed by it; with, a Prep. water, Subſt. Ob- 
_ jefive Caſe, Serbe by the Prepoſition with ; 
but, a DisjunAive Conjunction; ene; a Pronoun, 
* for ſome Ferſon not mentioned by 
name; 


9 
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name; mightier, an Adjective in the Compareties 
Degree, from the Poſitive mighty ; tban, a Con- 1 
junction, uſed after-a Comparative word; I, (b)) 
the Verb am being underſtood; that bs, than T 
am; cometh, a Verb Neuter, : Indicative: Moe 
Preſent Time, third Perſon Sing. agreeing wick 
the Nominative Caſe one; the laithet, Subſt. . 
(d.) whoſe, Pronoun Relative, one being che 
Antecedent to it,” in the Poſſeſſive Caſe ; . 95 
Subſt, Plural, Objective Caſe, governed by the ' 
Prepoſition 7 J, (b.) am, Indicative Modes 
Preſent Time, firſt Perſon Sing. of the Verb % 
by with the Nominative Caſe: I; -nb#- 
worthy, an Adjective; ta unlooſe, | a Vers |} 
ze, in the Infinitive Mode, governing he 
8 latchet, in the Objective Caſe; hey --2 
(b. ) fall baptize, a Verb Active, Indicative Moder 
Future Time, made by the Auxiliary all third 
Perſon Sing. agreeing with the Nominative Caſe 
he; you, (b.) with the, (b.) Holy, an AdjeRtive g 
Ghoſt, a Subſt. and with. (b.). fire, a Subſtantive 3 
this and the former both in the Ojai On: | 
governed by the Prep. with.  * 

6. New, an Adverb; when, a Conjuntiens | 
all, (b. ) the people, a Subſt, were baptized,” 'S 
Verb Paffive, made of the Auxiliary Verb # b# - 
joined with the Participle Paſſive of the Verb a 
baptize, Indicative Mode, Paſt Time, third Ner- 
fon en agrecing with the Nominative Caſe © 

| _ | 


FO AxTroDUcTION TO 


E Sitgular People, being a Noun. of Maltitnde ; it; 
4 Prohoun, third Perſon Singular, Neuter Gen- 
F det; Nominative-Caſe; came, (b.) e paſs, Verb 
Neuter, Infinitive Mode; that, a Conjunction; 
Jaſus, a proper Name; 2 iſo, an Adverb; being, 
Preſent Participle of the Verb 0 be; baptized; 
Partieiple Paſſive of the Verb to baptixe; and, 
.) praying, Preſent Participle of the Verb 
Neuter to. proy 3. Jeſus being baptized and praying 
in the Caſe Abſolute, as before; the heaven, 
(Subſtantive ; tuat opened, Verb Paſſive, Indica- 
tive M de, Paſt Time, third Perſon Singular, 
agreeing with the Nominative Caſe heaven, tlie 
Auxiliary Verb 20 be beidg joined to the Part ci- 
ple Paſſive, as before; and thi Holy Gh, (b.) 
ended, Verb: Neuter, Indicative Mode, Paſt 
Time, third Perſon Singular, agreeing with the 
Nominative Caſe Gh; in à (b.) bodily, an 
AdjeQtive 3 Gabe, a Subſtantive, Objeaive Caſe, 
governed by the Prepoſition in; like, an Adjec- 
tive; a dave; a Subſtantive, Objectixe Caſe, the 
Prepoſition e being underſtood, that is, lite ta a. 
dove ; upon, Prepoſition; him, P;onoun, third 
Ferſon Singular, Objectiye Caſe governed by the 
Frepaſition upon; and, (b.) lo, an Interieftien; 
& voice, Subſtantive, Nominative Caſe, there ut 
being underſtood; that is, there was d Vote; 
iu Prepoſition; heaven, Subſtantive,, Objcc- 


e 3 (b.. ſching, (b.): this, a Pronominal : 
Adjective, 


— 


Mode, Preſent Time, of the Verb 10 be, third 
Perſon Singular, agreeing with the Nominative 
Caſe this ; my, a Pronominal Adjective; beloved, 
an Adjective; Son, a Subſtantive, Nominative 


. Caſe after the Verb 7s; in, (b.) whom, Pronoun - 


Relative, Objective Caſe governed by the Pre- 
poſition in, the Subſtantive Son being its Ante» 
cedent; I am, (b.) well, an Adverb; pleaſed, the 
Paſſive Participle of the Verb to pleaſe, making 
with the Auxiliary Verb am a Paſſive Verb, in 
the Indicative Mode, Preſent Time, firſt Perſon 
Singular, agreeing with the Nominative Caſe J. 


— 
— 


THE END. 
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AdjeAive, perſon being underſtood ; is Indicative - . 


* 


) BOOKS printed for J. Do DSLEY, itt 


Pall-mall ; and T. CAaDeLL, in the Strand. 


E Sacra Poeſi Hebrzorum : Prælectiones Acade« 
micæ, Oxonit habitz, a Roberto Lowth, A. M. 
nunc Epiſcopo nn. 


Johannis Davidis Michaelis, PRAC Profeſſ. Ord. et 


Societatis Regiæ Scientiarum Goettingenſis College, in 
Roberti Low th Prælectiones de ſacra Poeſi Hebræorum 


Notz et Epimetra; ex Goettingenſi editione Prælec- 


The Life of William of Wykeham, Biſhop of Win · 


cheſter; collected from Records, Regiſters, MSS. and 
other authentic Evidences, by Robert Lowth, D. D. 


A Letter to the Right Reverend Author of the 
Divine Legation of Moſes demonſtrated; in anfwer 
to an Appendix 'to the fifth Volume of that Work: 
With an Appendix, containing a former LiteraryCor- 


reſpondence: by a late Profeſſor in the Univerſity of 


Oxford. The 4th Edition. 
A larger Confutation of Biſhop Hare's Syſtem of 


Hebrew Metre : In a letter to the Rey, Dr, Edwards, 


in anſwer to his Latin Epiſtle, 
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